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THE LATE J. P. MORGAN 
THE MOST POWERFUL FINANCIAL LEADER OF OUR TIME, WHOSE GENIUS FOR ORGANIZATION 
AND WHOSE DOMINATING PERSONALITY CHIEFLY PRODUCED THE ERA OF CORPORATE CON- 
SOLIDATION WHICH IS THE MOST SIGNIFICANT MODERN ECONOMIC PHENOMENON 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


HE FATES have so far been 
very kind to Mr. Wilson’s 
Administration, which is another 
way of saying that he is energeti- 
cally and efficiently doing his 

tasks; for the Fates help them that help 
themselves. The President and his Cabinet 
have made a distinctly and uniformly good 
impression on the country. 

Mr. Wilson’s refusal to give his time to 
office-seekers; the decorous but rigid refusal 
of the Secretaries to become office-brokers; 
the evident aim to secure efficiency by their 
appointments; the clear-cut and quietly 
announced policies of the President, such as 
his repudiation of “dollar diplomacy”; the 
conduct of Secretary Garrison in visiting the 
flooded cities of the Middle West and his 
promptly announced policy regarding the 
army; Secretary Daniels’s requiring sea-duty 
of naval officers, thus breaking up the long 
residence of many of them at Washington; 
Secretary Houston’s far-reaching construc- 
tive plans for organizing and developing 
rural life; the vigorous grip that Postmaster- 
General Burleson has taken on his tangled 
department and his refusal to turn it into an 
office-brokerage shop; the President’s own 
quiet, determined, diligent doing of his 
vast business and his refusal to go speech- 
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making; his disposition to work in hearty 
codperation and consultation with Con- 
gress — these and many more such actions 
reveal the admirable spirit and ability of 
the new Administration. 

It is an interesting proof of the excel- 
lent working of our governmental machin- 
ery as well as of the character and 
common sense of the American people that 
a change not only of the high personnel 
of the Government but a change of party 
control brings no jar. In those important 
offices, where one set of men now work 
instead of another set of men who worked 
there a few months ago, the public busi- 
ness goes on as before — in some of them 
better, perhaps in some less well; but it 
all goes on smoothly. 

Reefs and storms will be encountered, of 
course. It would be as unwise to predict 
fair weather for four years as it would be 
wicked to predict bad weather: the wise man 
waits and hopes and—helps. But it can 
be safely set down already that the new 
Administration has made an admirable 
beginning, and the public opinion of the 
country has cheerfully responded, by favor- 
able comment and, still more, by its silent 
approval. It is a distinctly auspicious 
beginning. 
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PROF. FRANK JOHNSON GOODNOW 


EATON PROFESSOR OF ADMINISTRATIVE LAW AND MUNICIPAL SCIENCE IN COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY, WHO WAS RECENTLY APPOINTED ADVISER TO THE GOVERNMENT OF CHINA 
TO AID IN THE REFORM OF THE CONSTITUTION’ OF THE REPUBLIC 
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DR. JOHN BASSETT MOORE 
PROFESSOR OF INTERNATIONAL LAW AND DIPLOMACY IN COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, AND 
ONE OF THE FOREMOST AUTHORITIES ON INTERNATIONAL JURISPRUDENCE, WHO WAS 
RECENTLY APPOINTED COUNSELOR TO THE STATE DEPARTMENT 
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MR. J. N. DOLLEY 

THE BANK COMMISSIONER OF KANSAS AND AUTHOR OF THE FIRST 

STOP THE SALE OF WILD-CAT STOCKS BY REQUIRING ALL STOCK BROKERS DOING BUSINESS 
IN THE STATE TO REGISTER AND SUBMIT TO AN INVESTIGATION OF THEIR STANDING 
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‘BLUE-SKY LAW”’ TO 
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MR. CARTER GLASS 
WHO, AS CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY OF THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, WILL HAVE THE LEADERSHIP IN THE HOUSE IN SHAPING THE LAWS TO 
REVISE THE FISCAL SYSTEM OF THE UNITED STATES 








DR. ST. CLAIR McKEL 
EDITOR OF THE “BROOKLYN EAGLE” AND DEAN OF THE NEWSPAPER CRAFT OF GREATER 
NEW YORK, WHO WAS RECENTLY ELECTED CHANCELLOR OF THE BOARD OF REGENTS OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, AFTER THIRTY YEARS’ SERVICE AS REGENT 




















MR. CHESTER S. LORD 





ONE OF THE MOST FAMOUS MEN IN AMERICAN NEWSPAPER WORK, WHO RECENTLY RETIRED 
FROM THE “NEW YORK SUN”’ AFTER FORTY YEARS’ SERVICE WITH THAT PAPER, FOR THIRTY- 
TWO YEARS OF WHICH HE WAS MANAGING EDITOR 
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THE CHAIRMAN OF THE AMERICAN RED CROSS NATIONAL RELIEF BOARD, WHICH ADMINIS- 
TERED, AT PRESIDENT WILSON’S REQUEST, THE FUNDS FOR THE RELIEF OF THE SUFFERERS 
IN THE FLOODS IN THE OHIO RIVER VALLEY 











MR. CHARLES LATHROP PACK 


PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL CONSERVATION CONGRESS WHICH WILL MEET THIS YEAR IN 
WASHINGTON AND WHICH WILL DISCUSS PLANS OF FOREST PRESERVATION AND QUESTIONS 
OF WATER-POWER USE AND REGULATION 








MR. WILLIAM J. FLYNN 


THE NEW CHIEF OF THE FEDERAL SECRET SERVICE, WHOSE ADVENTUROUS EXPLOITS IN 
PURSUIT OF COUNTERFEITERS INCLUDE THE CAPTURE AND CONVICTION OF SOME OF THE 
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LEADERS OF THE AMERICAN “BLACK HAND” [SEE PAGE 33] 

















MR. JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR. 
WHOSE ACTIVE AND GENEROUS SUPPORT OF THE MOVEMENT TO REMOVE THE CAUSES OF 
THE ‘‘WHITE SLAVE” TRAFFIC IS LARGELY RESPONSIBLE FOR THE WIDE SCOPE OF THE 
RECENT INVESTIGATIONS IN NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 











WHOSE FIRST NOVEL IN FOUR YEARS, “THE HEART OF THE HILLS,” RENEWS HIS WIDE POPU- 
LARITY AS A GOOD STORY TELLER AND AS THE INTERPRETER OF THE SPIRIT OF THE CUMBER- 
LAND MOUNTAIN FOLK 











PRESIDENT A. LAWRENCE LOWELL 
OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY, WHO HAS MODIFIED THE ELECTIVE SYSTEM OF STUDY, PROVIDED 
FOR A FRESHMAN DORMITORY, AND SO ALTERED THE SPIRIT OF THE STUDENT BODY THAT 
THE AVERAGE OF SCHOLARSHIP HAS RISEN GREATLY 
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THE GROWTH OF AMERICAN CITIES 
UPPER PICTURE: THE BUSINESS CENTRE OF PASADENA, CAL., IN 1888. LOWER PICTURE: 
THE SAME VIEW IN IQIO. THE POPULATION OF PASADENA INCREASED FROM 9,117 IN 
1900 TO 30,291 IN 1910, OR 232 PER CENT. 
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THE MARCH 
THE TWO BIG TASKS OF CONGRESS 


r “HE tug-of-war now comes with the 
reduction of the tariff. This 
difficult task is at once a great 

opportunity and a difficult necessity. 

For, of all subjects (not excluding even the 

making of appointments to office), this is 

the most hazardous, politically the most 
dangerous, and, in general, the most 
heavily “loaded” of all public subjects. 

If the tariff were eliminated from our 

political history, our political history 

would be a simple story; for it has been 
the mother of the largest brood of our 
troubles for the greater part of a century. 

The duty of reducing the rates equitably 
— that is, substantially but not ruinously 
—is now undertaken with intelligence, 
with diligence, and with resolution. From 
whatever point of view it be regarded, 
mistakes will be made. There will be 
fierce criticism, even bitter feeling, aroused. 
The necessary effect on some branches of 
business will be bad — for a few persons, 
for a short time; for some permanently; 
for old abuses yield somebody a profit. 
The general effect will be to cause a certain 
hesitation in commercial and financial life 
— a part of it a wise hesitation, much more 
of it mere groundless fear, the contagion 
of uncertainty. The commercial world, 
at least a part of it, must readjust itself to 
new conditions. 

But the consumer, which is to say the 
whole people, will be helped by a judicious 
readjustment. Commerce itself will re- 
ceive a large benefit by the substitution 
of natural for artificial forces. Of the 
economic righteousness of judicious reduc- 
tions in many of the present rates, no man 
who has a firm grasp on commercial facts 
can have a doubt. 

In discussing the disturbance that 
changes in duties make, it is too much the 
fashion to consider only those changes 
that do damage to some group of manu- 
facturers and too little the fashion to con- 
sider those changes that will be of great 
benefit to a larger number of manufacturers 
as well as to consumers. For every one 
man who is “hit’”’ by reductions, there are 
ten or twenty or a hundred who are helped. 
We are far too likely to conduct all our 
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tariff discussion with the status quo as the 
point of departure. The status quo is, in 
many respects, not a normal condition, but 
a highly artificial condition. The manu- 
facturers that will be helped far outnumber 
those that will be hurt. 

And it is encouraging to see that the 
commercial world has so far behaved with 
great good sense, good sense that points 
hopefully to our weathering this tariff 
storm without serious disturbance. This 
is another proof that, when we undertake 
even the most difficult tasks with reason- 
ableness and with honesty and with resolu- 
tion, we can always count on the great 
reserves of character and even self-denial 
that distinguish the American people and 
make our democracy the most reasonable 
and satisfactory scheme of government 
that men have yet invented or evolved. 


I] 


Following the tariff, will come some 
change in our currency and banking laws. 
This is another long-deferred and difficult 
task. But we have been approaching it 
so gradually, and discussion and events 
have so well prepared the ground, that 
there is hope that this, too, may be accom- 
plished without rude shocks to the current 
business of the country. 

If these two long-standing and difficult 
tasks be done with reasonable success, the 
new Administration will have passed two 
dangers that beset it and will have done 
two most serious and helpful duties to our 
commercial and financial life and to the 
American people. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF COUNTRY 
LIFE 


HE organization of country life— 
these words have been worn so 
threadbare that we fail to take in 
their full meaning or to be thrilled by them. 
But, if country life can be properly 
organized, the most helpful task in our world 
will have been done — or begun; for it is a 
process, like all other normal growths, that 
will never end. 
It is cheerful news that Secretary Houston, 
of the Department of Agriculture, regards 
this large piece of constructive work as his 
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especial duty and opportunity; and the 
President, of course, is of a like mind. 

When you come to think of it, the essential 
difference between the town and the country 
is this: one is organized and the other is not. 
The town 7s organization. Street-cars, the 
very streets themselves, banks, churches, 
exchanges, clubs, libraries, sewers, water, 
shops — all these denote organization. It is 
by these that men do their business, live their 
lives with the least waste of time and effort, 
and enjoy what we call “civilization.” 
Everything in the town is organized, corre- 
lated, conducted, not on an individual but 
on a community basis. 

On the other hand, the farmer as a rule 
must yet do everything on an individual 
basis, or too nearly on an individual basis. 
He grows his crop, harvests it, gets it to 
market, sells it; he buys his necessities 
individually ; he does his chores individually ; 
he is a man far too much by himself, far too 
much deprived of the economic and social 
advantages of combined action. This sums 
up his disadvantages. Now there are, of 
course, in many parts of the United States, 
in spite of our backwardness in codperation, 
many successful organizations, some for 
selling, some for buying, some for both, 
some for other economic duties, some for 
social help of many sorts. But the great 
mass of our country folk are yet unorganized. 

The Department of Agriculture has at 
once set about the task of finding out what 
sort of organizations exist and do good 
service in the several parts of the country — 
how they work, what they achieve, how they 
were begun, and how more like them may 
be started. 

This is the first step toward encouraging 
the multiplication of such organizations as 
have grown up out of the necessities of the 
people and have proven their practical worth. 
In Minnesota, it is a codperative store or a 
coéperative grain elevator; somewhere else, 
it is a codperative dairy; somewhere else, 
cooperative selling activity by truck-growers; 
somewhere else, organizations for social and 
intellectual help and pleasure. In one com- 
munity, it may be an agricultural college 
that has led the way; in another, a grange, 
or a farmers’ union; in another, a women’s 
club; in another, the Young Men’s Christian 
Association; in another, a preacher, ora 


teacher; in others, the whole people without 
definite leadership — for one good purpose 
here, for another good purpose there. 

Now if the Department of Agriculture, 
after it collects accurate information about 


all these agencies and forces each working 


in its own way but all toward the same great 
task — if, along with this investigation, it 
can use the knowledge and authority of the 
Government to stimulate and to coérdinate 
them, a great movement toward a general 
organization of country life throughout the 
United States will have been begun. 

This is not spectacular work; but, if there 
be work of greater value to the producing 
part of the population and for the building 
up of our permanent prosperity and for the 
well-being of the people, you will find it 
difficult to name it. 

And we have come to a time when it is 
practicable. The people thoroughly under- 
stand the necessity of making life in the 
country profitable and comfortable for the 
mass of industrious men — the necessity of 
removing the economic and social hindrances 
which have come, in a perfectly natural way, 
with the rapid development of the town. 
If events could have been ordered so as to 
present an unparalleled opportunity to 
Secretary Houston they could not have been 
better ordered. It is an opportunity for 
constructive and permanent work in nation- 
building. His promptness in seeing it and 
in proceeding to undertake it shows a grasp 
on the fundamental economic tasks of our 
time and country. 


THE PASSING OF THE MORGAN 
EPOCH 


HE death of J. Pierpont Morgan 
removed one of the great men of 
our time. He was one of the 

strongest characters not only of our coun- 
try but of our era, a real world-figure. 
And his dominant and at times domineer- 
ing personality was the key to his character 
and to his career. What he did he did 
by the force of his mind and will. 

It might be called an accident of birth 
and of his early start in life that he entered 
the world of finance. He might con- 
ceivably have been a man of action in 
some other field of large endeavor in which 
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he would have won eminence. Of course, 
he became a man of great wealth. .Yet 
his personal fortune was never as great 
as the fortunes of several other Americans. 
He did not care for money merely to 
accumulate it; and he always exerted a 
power in the financial and industrial world 
far out of proportion to his own fortune. 
He persuaded men; he compelled men; 
he led men; he dominated men. There 
were several times in our financial history 
when, by his personal influence, he pre- 
vented a panic. There were times when 
he threw his great influence to the patriotic 
service of the Government. For he was 
both a constructive and a patriotic man. 


II 


He was born in Hartford in 1837. His 
father was a merchant at that time, but 
a few years later he became a partner of 
Mr. George Peabody and established a 
banking house in London under the name 
of J. S. Morgan & Co. It was as a result 
of this move that J. P. Morgan finished 
his education in Germany. After a few 
years of clerical work in the banking 
business, he helped to organize a small 
and unimportant Wall Street house under 
the name of Dabney, Morgan & Co., 
founded in Civil War times. Eight years 
later, he made his first public appearance 
as a financier and banker of importance. 
It is characteristic perhaps that this first 
appearance was in the nature of a cam- 
paign against Gould and Fisk, who were 
exploiting for their own purposes a small 
and unimportant railroad called the Albany 
& Susquehanna. Under the leadership 
of Mr. Morgan, this railroad was rescued 
from the spoilers and sold to the Delaware 
& Hudson, where it still remains. That 
episode is said to have been the reason 
why the powerful banking house of Drexel 
& Company in Philadelphia sought an 
alliance with Mr. Morgan and made him 
head of the New York house of Drexel, 
Morgan & Co. 

The character of the house seems never 
to have varied. It was founded at the 
end of an epoch in which the habit of 
finance was to plunder and destroy, for 
the personal aggrandisement of the leaders 
of the financial world. The Morgan firm 
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had the opposite policy. It never desiret 
to be known as a leader of speculative 
finance. It always denied strongly that 
it made or unmade markets. It drew a 
sharp line between the constructive credit- 
creating facilities of a banking house and 
the purely mercenary profit-seeking policies 
of a brokerage house. It announced its 
willingness at all times to enter into and 
carry through to completion any great 
constructive plan of finance for the benefit 
of the Government, city, corporation, or 
individual, if that plan and policy de- 
manded simply the use of banking facilities. 

Thus, early in its career, the house 
undertook the task of selling in Europe 
a very large block of stock for the New 
York Central Railroad, at a time when 
American markets could not have ab- 
sorbed the stock. This was probably 
one of the most important railroad trans- 
actions ever carried on by Mr. Morgan 
both because it demonstrated the banking 
ability of his house and because it estab- 
lished him definitely as the fiscal agent 
of the Vanderbilt system. 

Similarly, in the period between 1880 
and 1890, Mr. Morgan became the prime 
agent in negotiations between the railroads 
which at that time were engaged in de- 
structive competition. He was the father 
of the idea of the “gentlemen’s agree- 
ment,” whereby railroads which had been 
in the habit of fighting pitched battles 
amongst themselves for traffic agreed to 
maintain rates and to abstain, so far as 
possible, from attempting to cripple or 
destroy their rivals. 

In 1893, the activities of the Morgan 
house touched Government activities. In 
that year, the treasury of the United 
States was practically exhausted, on ac- 
count of withdrawals of gold for domestic 
purposes and for shipment. A syndicate 
in which Mr. Morgan codperated with 
the American representatives of the Roths- 
childs stepped in and offered to supply 
to the Government about $65,000,000 in 
gold, and to take in exchange about 
$62,000,000 of Government bonds. In two 
months the export of gold was stopped 
by the operations of this syndicate and by 
the end of four months free gold in the 
treasury had reached the. point of safety. 
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A somewhat similar episode took place 
in the next year. These two syndicate 
operations brought Mr. Morgan directly 
in contact with and made him a part of 
the Government finances. 
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In the seven or eight years following 
1893 the constructive genius of Mr. 
Morgan was seen at its best. When great 
railroads like the Atchison, the Northern 
Pacific, the Erie, the Southern Railway, 
the Union Pacific, the Reading, and others 
of their type, fell into bankruptcy or ruin 
as the result of the great depression of 
1893, it came to be the habit of all syn- 
dicates and protective committees to turn 
to Mr. Morgan. As the skies began to 
clear he carried through the reorganiza- 
tions of all these great systems with the 
exception of the Union Pacific. His 
power and prestige grew year by year, and 
he seemed to be able to command unlimited 
amounts of cash and unlimited supplies of 
credit both at home and abroad. While 
other bankers wrestled with one or two sys- 
tems, the Morgan house went forward with 
the reorganizations of half a dozen such 
systems at one time. It has often been 
pointed out that in these reorganizations 
a plentiful supply of water remained in 
the capital of the new companies, but the 
fact also remains that almost without 
exception these reorganizations have 
weathered the storms that have since 
intervened, and still remain solvent, if 
not powerful, corporations. 

Success in the reorganization of these 
fallen railroads urged Mr. Morgan forward 
to other accomplishments. In the Mc- 
Kinley Presidency, he became known as 
an organizer of great industrial enter- 
prises; and the climax of his career as a 
promoter and creator of corporations was 
reached when, in 1899, he gathered to- 
gether a group of competing steel com- 
panies and created and floated success- 
fully the United States Steel Corporation, 
which remains to this day the largest 
corporation in the United States, if not 
in the world. He followed this success 
by the flotation of the securities of the 
International Harvester Company, the In- 
ternational Mercantile Marine, the North 


American Company, and half a dozen less 
important enterprises of an industrial 
and public utility character. 

The power of the Morgan house seemed 
to suffer a temporary eclipse in-1903 with 
the apparent collapse of the United States 
Steel Corporation, the International Mer- 
cantile Marine, and many other merger 
companies. When the Steel Corporation 
passed the dividends on its common stock 
and this stock dropped below $10 a share, 
many people felt that the end of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. was not far off. The out- 
come proved the weakness of this theory. 
The temporary eclipse of Mr. Morgan, 
however, brought to the front, as a leading 
financier, the late E. H. Harriman. Mr. 
Harriman had confined his efforts largely 
to the building up of a railroad empire 
and the creation of a great banking power. 
In a battle in 1901 between Mr. Morgan 
and Mr. Hill on one side and Mr. Harri- 
man on the other, the Hill-Morgan forces 
had retained control of the Northern 
Pacific, but in order that this end might 
be accomplished the financial world was 
plunged into a brief but spectacular and 
dangerous panic. The battle was prob- 
ably a drawn battle; but out of it Mr. 
Harriman emerged much bigger than he 
had been before, and his growth from that 
time to his death in 1909 was one of the 
marvelous chapters in the annals of 
American business history. 

The recovery of Mr. Morgan from the 
boom period of: 1903 to 1907 was as spec- 
tacular as his eclipse had been. The 
great expansion era culminated in a crash 
in the panic of 1907, when the credit 
facilities of the Nation broke down under 
the great burden of expansion and under 
the action of the Government under Mr. 
Roosevelt. It seemed at that time as 
though, for lack of a central controlling 
force, the banks of the United States were 
trying to tear one another down and were 
likely to bring the whole financial world 
into ruin. At that moment, when all 
men seemed about to start a scramble 
for their own safety without regard to 
the public welfare, Mr. Morgan came to 
the front, as he had come in 1893 and on 
many other lesser occasions, and assumed 
the financial leadership of the country. 
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At his office and library, he conferred 
day and night with the heads of all the 
banks, with the greatest private capital- 
ists in the country, with the officials of 
the Government responsible for finance; 
and he personally made the policies, and 
put them into execution, whicii arrested 
the money crisis of 1907 and gave the 
business world a chance to get out of its 
troubles by a slow, if painful, process of 
liquidation of its resources. 

IV 


It has often been said that this episode 
was the crown of Mr. Morgan’s career; 
and perhaps he will be remembered more 
for this than for any other of his accom- 
plishments. However that may be, it is 
agreed by all that no other man at that 
time could have assumed the financial 
leadership of the country as Mr. Morgan 
assumed it. 

That panic made a policy which has 
been followed by the house of Morgan 
from that day to this. It seems to have 
shown a necessity for concentrated leader- 
ship of the banking world. Recognizing 
the fact that Mr. Morgan personally 
could not live forever, and that no other 
single man seemed likely to be able to 
fill his place, the Morgan house set to 
work so to concentrate the banking power 
of New York City that it would act as a 
unit in any great emergency, or on any 
great measure that might confront it. 
To that end, half a dozen of the largest 
banks and trust companies in the United 
States were brought either directly under 
the control of J. P. Morgan & Co., or 
into such close affiliation with that firm 
that they would undoubtedly act as a 
unit in any such emergency or task. 

Thus was created that concentrated 
money power which has come to be 
popularly known as a money trust. It is 
hardly probable that it will be able to 
maintain itself hereafter in face of the 
loss of its leader and its presiding genius 
and in the face of a public clearly hostile 
toit. Be that as it may, the fact remains 
that here, without the usual corporate 
form and purely by virtue of his power, 
his wealth, and his integrity, Mr. Morgan 
created an aggregation of banking power 


unequaled in the history of this country, 
though paralleled, possibly, in other lands. 

No other man in our financial history 
has left behind him so many tangible 
evidences of his creative power, or so 
many methods closely interwoven with 
the business life of a great nation. 
His death will probably lead to no sudden 
readjustment or disruption of any of the 
institutions or public functions with which 
he was connected. Yet the man is dead; 
and his power and personality in the 
business world cannot be passed down to 
syndicates, to firms, or to corporations. 
Therefore, the business world will suffer 
a great change. 

The passing away of such leaders as 
Mr. Harriman and Mr. Morgan marks the 
end of an epoch; and the next era in 
American business life will be an era in 
which syndicates and organizations will 
be the most powerful agencies, and they 
will come unde public control to a degree 
that would be simply incomprehensible 
to a man like Mr. Morgan. 


V 


For quite a time, Mr. Morgan had been 
practically a retired leader. He had taken 
little active part in the many activities 
and functions of the banking house which 
bears his name. Nevertheless, he re- 
mained to his death the undoubted leader 
of American business, so far as it is ex- 
pressed in and represented by the opera- 
tions of banking and finance. The 
confidence of the whole business com- 
munity in the firm and in the great banks 
and trust companies which he had piled 
up around him since the panic of 1907 
was based, to a striking extent, upon the 
confidence of that community in the 
integrity, courage, and ability of Mr. 
Morgan himself. 

The continuance of that confidence de- 
pends hereafter not upon the power and 
prestige of a man but upon the acts and 
continuous policies of a firm and of a 
group of banks and bankers who have 
hitherto been held together and made one, 
as it were, by the name and association 
of Mr. Morgan. There is little doubt 
that there will be in the financial com- 
munity a shifting and moving about of 
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various men and various interests, such as 
followed the removal of Mr. Harriman 
from the railroad world. There may be, 
and there probably will be, personal am- 
bitions developed within the Morgan 
groups which may find themselves too 
much hampered and restricted by the 
community of interest in which they 
dwell and which may seek new alliances 
or try to carve out individual destinies 
for themselves to the eventual disruption 
of their own power. 

In spite of the constructive work and 
the masterful leadership of Mr. Morgan 
and of his great deeds in the era that we 
are now passing out of, a revision of the 
currency and banking laws, if a wise 
revision be made, will prevent any other 
such career, even if another such strong 
personality were to arise. The possession 
of such great power — or the possibility 
of its possession — does not fit into the 
American scheme of life or business. Mr. 
Morgan’s strict integrity, by the financial 
code of his time, and the confidence that 
this integrity inspired brought finance a 
very, very long way forward and upward 
from the era of Jay Gould. But the 
concentration of credit which was in some 
respects a fortunate result of his integrity, 
under our present bad financial laws, would 
in itself again be improper and immoral. 

Thus ends a financial dynasty and an 
economic epoch. 


TO END FLOODS 


HE public has already begun to 

pay millions of dollars to repair 
railroad bridges and tracks and 
telephone Jines that were washed away 
by the recent floods. Counties and town- 
ships are at work repairing roads; cities 
and towns are cleaning up their débris, 
counting their losses, and looking over 
the cost of emergency relief work. Fac- 
tories and stores are counting the cost of 
damaged plants and ruined goods, and 
individuals are trying to rehabilitate 
wrecked homes and washed-out farms; 
and all this has to be done in the face of 
a month’s interruption of business. Last 


year it was in the lower Mississippi Valley. 
This year it is in the Ohio Valley. Both 


catastrophes are but reminders of other 
floods of the past and prophecies of those 
floods that are sure to come. 

Probably the greatest task in the 
physical upbuilding of the Nation is the 
proper use of the rain and snow that falls 
in the Mississippi drainage basin and the 
safe guiding of that water to the sea. 

If the Mississippi River and its tributa- 
ries, were once effectively controlled, the 
saving in flood damage alone would much 
more than pay the interest on any con- 
ceivable sum that could be spent on the 
controlling works, for every year the in- 
finitely powerful streams of the Mississippi 
Valley run wild somewhere, usually in 
many places. Socommon is this that it is 
not ‘“‘news” unless the catastrophe is tre- 
mendousanddramatic. Merely thenegative 
advantage of escaping the damage from 
flood calls aloud for the control of the river. 

But this is not the greatest of its ad- 
vantages. There are vast undeveloped 
regions of rich lands, unborn towns, and 
non-existent centres of trade that would - 
be flourishing, helpful units if it were not 
for the fear of the river. For men and 
money do not settle and build homes and 
industries within the probable reach of 
unbridled waters. : 

How much the Ohio, the Missouri, and 
the Mississippi can be economically used 
for transportation is an unsettled point. 
As they flow now, building bars of débris, 
cutting their banks, flooding the country- 
side at highwater:- and running low in 
droughts, they are less and less useful. 
Kept within their banks, relieved of some 
of their débris, and with a more even flow, 
they would at least have a better chance 
of regaining their old usefulness as com- 
mon carriers. 

Above the fall line of the rivers, where 
the possibilities of navigation usually 
cease, the sites for water power develop- 
ment arefound. For this use, also, an even 
flow is one of the greatest assets. 

The control of the great river means an 
incalculable increase in wealth to the 
Nation. The United States Engineer 
Corps and the river commissions have 
brought the lower river under partial 
control. By the Eads jetties and related 
works the passes at its mouth have been 
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opened to navigation. By a superb levee 
system flood-waters have been barred 
from the bottom lands. But these works, 
as good as they are, are not aimed at the 
root of the evil. 

In the 193 trillion cubic feet of water 
which the Mississippi yearly carries to 
the sea, there are 400 million tons of the 
country’s richest soil. A river carrying 
silt in this manner when flowing slowly 
deposits the silt and forms bars, which 
change its channels and find new places 
to attack when the floods come again. 
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Whenever a new piece of land is drained 
and reclaimed (as is being done in Arkan- 
sas) some other section is forced to receive 
the extra pressure of the river. And these 
intimate inter-relations go back up from 
the Mississippi where it empties into the 
Gulf to the veriest little streamlet that 
begins in a plowed field on the western 
slopes of the Appalachians or in the forests 
on the eastern slopes of the Rockies. 
There have probably always been floods 
in this country, but the cutting of the 
forests and the careless tillage of the soil 
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THE DRAINAGE BASIN OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER 
THE CONTROL OF WHICH MUST BE UNDERTAKEN AS A WHOLE 


A silt-carrying river when flowing fast 
acts like a great file, scouring out its bot- 
tom and cutting its banks. The lower 
Mississippi is gradually building its bottom 
up higher and higher during the months 
of sluggish flow, so that the levees have 
to be built higher and higher to control 
the water at flood time. If straightened 
and confined enough to accelerate its flow 
sufficiently to keep it from building up 
its bottom during the low stages, it would 
be too powerful for any kind of control 
during its high stages. The vast sections 
that used to be overflowed took enough 
water to relieve the pressure elsewhere. 


have increased their size and frequency. 
Nearly all the rain that falls, as explained 
by Professor T. W. Chamberlain, of 
Chicago, should go into the soil and thence 
into the underdrainage, coming out slowly 
and steadily by seepage and by springs 
into the streams clear and pure. Being 
fed thus fairly uniformly, these streams 
should be the least destructive and the 
most adaptable for power and navigation, 
and these virtues would be felt all the way 
from their small sources to the Gulf. But 
where the rain falls upon denuded forest 
slopes, or upon farm land left in such 
condition that it will not absorb the rain- 
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OUR TRADE TO THE SOUTH 


fall, it does not seep in but rushes away 
as foul erosive floods on the surface, wast- 
ing soil and plant food, gullying the surface, 
flooding the valleys, silting the pools, 
washing away reservoirs and dams, barring 
the streams, and carrying its multifarious 
influences of destruction through the long 
course to the ocean. 

The most obvious method of control, 
the building of levees, we already practise 
on a tremendous scale, but not on a scale 
commensurate with our needs, nor upon 
a comprehensive enough plan; the build- 
ing of storage reservoirs to catch flood 
waters is still chiefly in the plan stage; 
forestry and proper tillage are still, in 
spite of the progress of the last few years, 
generally unobserved. 

The proper control of this one great 
drainage system, beginning in the forests 
and on the farms, including storage reser- 
voirs, power plants, dredging, levees, and 
revetments, and extending through nearly 
half the states of the Union — this is 
probably the most pressing physical prob- 
lem confronting the Nation. The political 
difficulty is to keep the vast engineering 
problem out of politics, as the construction 
of the Panama Canal has been kept out, 
only it isa much harder task. Panama is 
not in any Congressional district. 

There is no local interest to bring pres- 
sure in favor of one particular scheme or 
another. In the great interior basin are 
thousands of local interests which, if per- 
mitted to do so, would wreck any com- 
prehensive scheme to treat the problem 
as a whole. The question comes also of 
who should pay the bills, the National 
Government, the states, or the smaller 
units of government; or, if they share the 
expense, in what ratio should they share it. 

The problem of the Mississippi is the 
problem of the other drainage systems of 
the country, but they are, of course, on a 
much smaller scale. If it can be suc- 
cessfully solved they can be handled also. 

To formulate a plan comprehensive 
enough to solve this great problem in its 
engineering, political, and financial aspects 
is a task worthy of any administration of 
economic statesmen. It is an imperative 


duty before the Nation, the next great 
task of conservation. 


URTHER facts concerning the 
H vast possibilities for trade that 

open in South America to the 
manufacturers and exporters of the United 
States appear in an analysis of “Latin 
American Foreign Trade in 1911” in a 
recent bulletin of the Pan-American Union. 
The total imports of the ten South Ameri- 
can republics during 1911 were valued at 
$893,000,000. Nearly $130,000,000 worth 
of these imports came from the United 
States. But Great Britain supplied more 
than $261,000,000 worth of them, and 
Germany more than $165,000,000. France 
sent only about $78,000,000. 

But when the net value of the goods 
sold to South America is figured, the 
United States probably makes the poorest 
showing of all. The reason is that the 
goods sent by this country are mostly raw 
materials or goods upon which the work 
of fabrication was so slight that their value 
was little increased by the skilled labor of 
American artisans. The goods from the 
other countries, however — and especially 
the imports from France — were generally 
much more highly finished products, upon 
which the French people made not only 
the profit from the sale of raw materials 
but a larger profit from the application of 
brains, mechanical skill, and organized 
manufacturing industry. In other words, 
France and Germany and Great Britain 
made several profits upon every dollar’s 
worth of goods against only one profit 
upon the American goods. 

Nevertheless, American manufacturers 
are making headway in South America — 
especially manufacturers of farm imple- 
ments, of windmills, of electrical supplies, 
and of railroad equipment. These prod- 
ucts have been pushed successfully because 
they are manufactured by corporations of 
such gigantic size that they can overcome 
the great disadvantages of imperfect bank- 
ing facilities and of the general lack of 
American salesmen who are trained in the 
languages and trade customs of the South. 
The United States should find in South 
America for many years to come a suf- 
ficient outlet for the products of the new 
era of export trade. 
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THE PASSING OF “DOLLAR DIP- 
LOMACY” 


RESIDENT WILSON will have no 
p “dollar diplomacy” in China nor, 

inferentially, elsewhere. “Dollar 
diplomacy” meant the promise by the 
Government to use force, if need be, to 
collect the loan that American citizens 
would make to the Chinese Government, as 
the principal European governments were 
to use force, if need be, to collect loans 
made by their citizens. On these conditions 
money was to be lent to China. The 
whole plan, so far as we are concerned, 
originated with the preceding Adminis- 
tration, which asked American bankers to 
enter the syndicate. It did not originate 
with the bankers. 

As an American policy, the plan would 
never bear analysis. For it meant first 
our prescribing the kind of taxes the 
Chinese Government should levy, and 
secondly, it meant the putting of our navy 
and army at the service of American 
bankers, if they should need it, for the 
collection of their debts —in a word, to 
help them do their business safely. To 
state the case in this way is to make its 
impropriety obvious. 

Yet as the policy of dollar diplomacy 
arose it was not so simple as this statement 
makes it appear. China needs money. 
It must borrow it from the great bankers 
of Europe. The great bankers of Europe 
know the land-hunger of their govern- 
ments. The partition of China was an 
old dream that came near coming true a 
dozen years ago. May it not come true 
yet? No great European Power is willing 
for the other European Powers to gain a 
possible advantage in China to its exclu- 
sion. If one should guarantee a loan 
made by its citizens, the others would 
follow. Well, then, if the Powers of Eur- 
ope are to have this hold on China, does 
not our hope of influence and of trade 
require that we should be in the “deal?”’ 

This is plausible and insidious reasoning. 
We do not want Chinese territory. As for 
trade, it does not follow a loan, at least 
till after foreclosure. American bankers 
may make loans where they will. But 


the American Government, that is, the 
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American people, cannot guarantee their 
collection, whatever other governments 
may guarantee to do. 

Apply this same policy to Central Am- 
erica. If we guarantee American loans to 
those governments, we thereby guarantee 
also European loans to them. For we 
will not permit any European government 
to seize American territory; and, if we 
use force to collect debts due to our citi- 
zens, we must either permit other govern- 
ments the same privilege or else collect 
their debts ourselves. 

This incident admirably illustrates the 
difference between the conception of 
government as an ally of business and the 
conception of it as an agency of order and 
justice, “of the people, by the people, and 
for the people.” The conception of it as 
an ally of business — that is, of one class 
of men — has had expression and exempli- 
fication in many ways for a long time — 
in so many ways and for so long a time that 
it has become warp and woof of the 
thought of a large part of the American 
people. It is a fundamentally erroneous 
view of a republican government, apply 
it how you will, whether by protective 
tariffs or by river-and-harbor bills or by 
any form of special legislation. 

President Wilson is to be congratulated 
on having had presented to him so soon 
an opportunity to apply his conception of 
our Government’s proper functions. 


A GOOD RIDDANCE 


HE little postmasters, as other 
little public servants, cause much 
more trouble than they are worth. 

Mr. Taft put the whole army of the fourth- 
class in the classified service — a suspicious 
action, as the spoilsmen regarded it, 
because this fixed Republicans in office. 
But the Democratic Administration has 
met this situation very wisely. Let so 
many of them, it says, as can stand a fair 
civil service test remain; but let all be put 
to the test. -That’s fair. Several thou- 
sands of them have resigned because their 
offices were not worth the trouble of 
standing an examination. These have run 
at the first mention of merit, and their 
places are made vacant without scandal. 
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The President, the Postmaster-General, 
and members of Congress have more im- 
portant duties than appointments to 
these small jobs; and it is a long step toward 
common sense to keep them under the 
civil service rules. Incidentally, they can- 
not again pack political conventions of 
either party. 

II 


There’s something so fascinating about 
an office that men lose their common 
sense in seeking it and their official friends 
lose honesty in aiding them. This story 
is told at Washington and is typical: Two 
Senators and an important Representative 
in Congress called on a Cabinet officer and 
made most earnest pleas for the appoint- 
ment of a man to an office that no one of 
first-rate ability could afford to accept. 
The Secretary listened patiently to their 
several orations in praise of the applicant. 
Then, when silence came, he remarked: 

“Of course, you gentlemen know that 
this office is in the classified service and no 
appointment can be made except under 
the civil service rules.” 

One of the honorable callers asked the 
company out to have drinks; and, as they 
were leaving the room, one with a sly smile 
put his head again in the door and said: 

“Well, Mr. Secretary, you'll bear witness 
that I’ve done my duty by him.” 

We pay Senators and Representatives 
rather meagrely; but the most niggardly 
salary is a shameful waste of money to 
men who waste time and character in 
this way. For at the bottom of this whole 
advance on the Secretary, there was an 
essential lie. They knew that the fellow 
was unworthy of the office, and they knew 
he couldn’t get it, and they didn’t wish 
him to have it. But they lacked the cour- 
age of common decency to tell him the 
plain truth about the case. 


AN IDIOTIC ECONOMIC SITUATION 


RH. G. HASTINGS, of Atlanta, 
Ga., has published the following 
somewhat startling statement of 


the production of the money-crop in 
Georgia last year and of the farm prod- 
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ucts that were imported into Georgia from 
other states: 


GROWN IN GEORGIA AND SOLD 


1,800,000 bales cotton at $60. 
900,000 tons cotton seed at $30. 


$108,000,000 
27,000,000 





$135,000,000 


GROWN ELSEWHERE AND SOLD IN GEORGIA 


Corn purchased in 1912 $ 58,930,000 
Hay purchased in 1912 23,680,000 
Oats purchased in 1912 39,336,000 
Miscellaneous feeds 3g 2,550,000 

Meat, dairy and poultry pro- 
ducts Sees &. < 48,000,000 
$172,496,000 


These items of food for man and beast 
cost $37,496,000 more than the cotton 
brought. The point is that practically 
every bushel of this corn and oats and 
every pound of hay and all this meat and 
poultry and dairy products could have 
been produced in Georgia at a profit, in 
addition tothecotton. In fact, the cotton 
would have been the better for it. 

Why wasn’t it done? This buying of 
corn and the rest, on its face, seems so 
idiotic, that there must be an explanation. 
The explanation is this: 

The market for cotton is thoroughly 
organized. A farmer can take a bale of 
cotton to any town or village and get cash 
for it on any working day of the year. 
The market for corn and hay and butter 
and meat is organized (so to speak) against 
the Georgia consumer. These products 
have been imported by jobbing houses 
for many years, and they have the distrib- 
uting machinery. A Georgian knows 
where he can buy hay and corn and meat, 
but he doesn’t know where he could sell 
them if he should raise them. That is 
why he has grown only cotton. 

Of course, thorough-going business men 
would have no difficulty in dealing with 
such a situation. But the scattered and 
usually unorganized farmers are not thor- 
ough-going business men. Here are need 
and chance for codperative marketing. 
Suppose, for instance, in a given neighbor- 
hood, every farmer belonged to a codpera- 
tive'society which employed a secretary, 
whose business it should be to keep a 
record of what every member had to sell 
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and needed to buy. He would find a 
home or near-by market for all the hay 
and corn and oats and meat that every 
man could produce. Then, of course, 
rotation in crops would follow. 

The silliness of this situation — well, 
in a world wherein everything has been 
done by organization for a generation or 
two, those regions and industries which 
have not organized are precisely where 
they were in the old times of primitive 
commercial life. But the way out of this 
idiotic economic situation is, let us hope, 
imminent throughout the country. 


NOTICE OF A NEW PORK BARREL 


HE National Highways Association, 
believing in the building and per- 
manent maintenance of 50,000 
miles of highways by the Federal Govern- 
ment, lately sent to the press a circular 
letter and five elaborate pamphlets, maps, 
bulletins, etc., in support of its propaganda. 
One of the pamphlets is devoted to 
proof of the economic advantage of good 
roads, a proposition. now generally ad- 
mitted, and jumps from that to the 
conclusion that because they are economi- 
cally beneficial it is in the province of the 
National Treasury to pay for them. 

This illogical deduction is reached 
notwithstanding the very examples of 
good roads which were used to prove 
their economic advantages are state and 
county built roads. 

The obvious logical deduction is, if these 
state and county roads are so beneficial, to 
build more state and county roads. Be- 
fore good roads can be had all over the 
country in this manner, the people all 
over the country will have to come to 
believe in roads earnestly enough to pay 
for them. When good roads do come in 
this manner they will serve their most 
useful purpose. 

But this solid, substantial way of doing 
things from the bottom up is too slow for 
the national aid propagandists, with their 
get-rich-quick kind of road building schemes 
to get good, long distance touring roads 
for automobiles through states and counties 
which are not themselves ready to build 
and maintain them. The proposed na- 


‘of St. Joseph, at the invitation of the 





tional highways are not primarily designed 
for the farmer or the city delivery people 
or for any such commercial uses. 

More real business would be done on 
roads built in radiating spokes leading to 
every nook and corner of the surrounding 
county from the cities than will be done on 
thousand-mile highways from one part of 
the country to another. The proposers 
of the multifarious Federal aid schemes 
(there were seventy bills on this subject 
before the last. Congress) come to the 
Federal Treasury because they feel that 
a Government that wastes money on river 
and harbor improvements and_ public 
buildings can be induced to waste money 
on public roads, particularly if the roads 
are planned to travers? Congressional dis- 
tricts represented by men whose support 
for a measure can be forced by the price 
of a piece of “pork’. But such districts 
are, happily, fewer than they used to be, 
and if the public once gets an insight into 
the true inwardness of the colossal scheme 
of Federal appropriations which this na- 
tional aid to roads involves, there will be no 
political glory to be had by championing it. 

We should and must have the good 
roads, but we ought not to have them 
until each community wants themearnestly 
enought to pay for them. We should not 
have them given to us willy-nilly from | 
the bountiful hand of a wasteful Govern- 
ment at the behest of an automobile and 
road-machinery propaganda. The real 
good roads movement springing from the 
needs and desires of the people throughout 
the country will be retarded and blocked 
if this new pork-barrel scheme spreads its 
corrupting influence through the land. 


THE CITIES AND THE FARM 
MOVEMENT 


HE INTERSTATE Agricultural 
and Industrial Congress, which met 
at St. Joseph, Mo., for three days 

in the second week of March, wellillustrates 
the new spirit in agriculture that is engag- 
ing the best thought of the Nation, both of 
city dwellers and country folk. Several 
thousand farmers from Nebraska, Iowa, 
Kansas, and Missouri joined the citizens 
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Commerce Club, to hear addresses by 
distinguished speakers from all parts of 
the United States and to discuss the im- 
provement of farm management, of farm 
living, and of the relations between town 
and country. 

Both the invitation and the congress 
were typical of the new movement. St. 
Joseph is one of the oldest settlements of 
the Middle West, and it has lived for the 
last forty years in the memory, and in 
accordance with the traditions, of its first 
prosperity as a trading and outfitting post 
for the gold seekers of ’49. The other day 
its citizens awoke to realize that St. Joseph 
was at the centre where the border lines 
of four of the richest agricultural states 
converge and that it was losing its oppor- 
tunity to become agreat agricultural market 
by clinging to its vanishing commercial 
glory. Upon that realization the Com- 
merce Club engaged a farm adviser under 
a three-year contract to help develop the 
resources of its farming neighborhood. 
Then the club, under the inspiration of 
Col. R. M. Bacheller, announced _ the 
agricultural congress. 

Such men as President W. C. Brown, of 
the New York Central Railroad, President 
H. J. Waters, of the State Agricultural 
College of Kansas, Dr. L. L. Lumsden, of 
the United States Public Health Service, 
and other distinguished men, came to 
speak on the best methods to extend farm 
credit, on codperative marketing, on sani- 
tation on the farm, on diversification of 
crops, on soil renewal, and on other sub- 
jects that are vital to the regeneration of 
country living. 

One of the first results of the congress 
was that one thousand farmers pledged a 
dollar apiece for prizes for the best corn 
at acorn show which they arranged to hold 
next year. The farmers who were present 
also proposed another meeting of the 
congress, which they will help to manage, 
and which will be held probably next 
December or January. 

Here, again, as at Duluth and at other 
cities, the town and the country have 
united to further that agricultural advance 
which is one of the most inspiring and 
most hopeful movements in the upward 
march of American life. 


SCHOOLS THAT DISCOVERED A 
CITY 


G cert years ago Mr. J. W. 


Sewell, supervisor of the grammar 

schools of Nashville, Tenn., led his 
schools to discover the city in which they 
were and the city in turn to discover its 
schools. The children are taught their 
daily tasks in the terms of the life around 
them. 

In the English course, for example, at 
least one careful exercise must be written 
during every term on some such subject 
as: “Points of Historic Interest Around 
Nashville;” “What Nashville Manufac- 
tures;” “The Value of the Cumberland 
River to Nashville; “How Our City is 
Governed;” “Our City Schools.” By the 
time the pupil has passed through the ten 
terms of the grammar school grades, his 
ten exercises have driven into him the 
fact that he lives somewhere, that his 
city has a reason for being, and some 
relation to the rest of the world; and in 
doing this the child’s mental training has 
not been neglected. 

In geography and history, the boys and 
girls are required to touch over and over 
again upon Nashville’s trade and indus- 
tries, as well as the lives of Tennessee’s 
eminent men. For example, in the sixth 
grade the students learn about the lumber, 
textile, and other industries of Nashville, 
something about river and railroad trans- 
portation, the territory covered by the 
domestic and foreign trade, etc. 

Besides classroom work, the pupils, 
under the care of their teachers, have been 
sent out in groups to study the work of 
factories, foundries, warehouses, coffee 
roasting plants, mills, etc., as well as 
municipal institutions. After returning 
to school they spent one or two periods on 
another day in comparing notes, discussing 
the industry, and clearing up more or less 
indistinct impressions. Later every child 
wrote his own account of the visit, and one 
or two of the best papers were sent to the 
factories that entertained them. 

Furthermore, in the study of current 
topics, which is required in the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades, all questions 
relating to the progress and welfare of the 
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city are readily seized upon by the pupils. 
They are keen to discern matters of more 
than passing interest; and, in the light of 
previous training, even these twelve- or 
fourteen-year old children are able to 
handle such topics with profit and with 
evident pleasure. 

By the kindness of the city merchants, 
the schools obtained invoices, freight bills, 
contracts of sale, and other like papers of 
trade and these, in part, take the place of 
the time-honored books of arithmetic. 
The work is made as interesting as possible 
to the children; for they are doing problems 
of real life, and the names in the problems 
are the names of firms and businesses that 
they hear and see every day. 

The public school children of Nashville 
are having their minds trained to work by 
studying real life, and the people of Nash- 
ville cannot help taking a keen and active 
interest in schools which take such an 
interest in them. The schools are a part 
of the life of the city, not, as is often the 
case with public schools, institutions apart 
from the life of the city. 


THE MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY 


ORE than twenty thousand mo- 
M tion picture theatres in the United 
States take every day the nickels 
and dimes of probably five million patrons. 
A recent estimate is that approximately 
200 million dollars are invested in the 
business and that it utilizes the labor of 
about five hundred thousand people 
directly or indirectly. 

Here are the sums invested in a few of 
the old and basic industries of the United 
States, as shown by the last census: copper, 
tin, and sheet iron products, 217 millions; 
furniture, 227 millions; petroleum refining, 
181 millions; anthracite coal mining, 246 
millions. The motion picture industry 
already ranks with these. Perhaps an 
even more striking comparison is with 
the printing and publishing business, which 
is one of the oldest and most widely dis- 
tributed of ail industries. Motion pictures 
utilize more than a third as much capital 
as is used by that great business. 

Perhaps no industry except the manu- 
facture of automobiles has recently shown 
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such astonishing growth as this, for the 
first commercial exhibition of motion 
pictures was made only seventeen years 
ago. But even more noteworthy than 
their financial importance is the educa- 
tional influence of the pictures. They 
reveal new possibilities to teachers of 
history and science, and they put a new 
weapon in the hands of social reformers and 
sanitary engineers. Elsewhere in_ this 
magazine the educational service of the 
pictures is described at length. Both 
commercially and educationally they are a 
remarkable and most useful addition to the. 
resources of modern civilization. 


ABOUT JOY IN ONE’S WORK 
A N INCIDENTAL word was recently 





published in these pages about the 

enjoyment of life while a man’s 
work goes on. Should a man look upon 
his bread-earning as an unwelcome task, 
to be hurried and done with confusion and 
at the risk of his health, with the hope 
of reaching an early period of retirement 
when he may do what he will and “really 
enjoy life?” This has provoked inquiries 
and experiences. 

In the first place, the subject lacks a 
wide interest, for few men can consider 
it at all. Those who can ever voluntarily 
retire before they must do not make a 
large part of the working community, 
although they might wisely make a larger 
part than they now do. But suppose a 
man can hope to retire at an early period 
and live thereafter without gainful work, 
is he justified in regarding whatever re- 
spectable occupation he has as a bore or 
as merely a method of earning enough 
money to retire on? And, if he so regards 
it, is he likely to enjoy his retirement? 

He will make a very doubtful experi- 
ment. Whatever a man do during his 
active period, he ought to do with such 
orderliness and thoroughness as to get from 
his daily and monthly and yearly labor 
the pleasure that comes from doing his 
task well and the additional pleasure of 
so doing it that he performs a real service. 
To do anything wholly for the money it 
brings is not to do it well enough. And 
those men who contract the habit of 
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30 
working wholly for money are likely there- 
by to unfit themselves for the enjoyment of 
a period of retirement. For the right- 
minded man makes agreeable companion- 
ships in his daily work, he finds problems 
that call for all his brain and character — 
for endurance, for fair judgment, for just 
dealing, for doing as he would be done 
by; and all these are the very warp and 
woof of successful living. If he so “rush 
things” that he sacrifices these enjoyments 
and this discipline and this human relation- 
ship, he will discover that in his period 
of ease the lack of this very experience 
will make life seem barren. Few men are 
better, or are likely to become better, 
than they show themselves in their daily 
work. 

The kind of man to retire from money- 
earning labor with the hope of really 
enjoying life is the man who has really 
enjoyed life during his period of hardest 
work. And you will deceive yourself if 
you imagine that in idleness you will 
develop virtues or a capacity for sensible 
enjoyment that you did not have during 
your working years. 

“T have a library of books that I have 
collected which I wish to read with con- 
tinuity of attention’—so writes one 
gentleman; “and I’ve been ‘rushing things’ 
to get money enough to give years to this 
enjoyment before | die.” If he cannot 
find time to read before he reaches later 
middle life, is there any reason to hope 
that he would read after that period, if 
leisure should come to him? It would be 
wise to “‘rush things” a little less, to get 
what joy he can from his present work 
and at least to begin his reading now. 
Few of us change after we have passed fifty. 


A CANAL HALF AS BIG AS 
PANAMA 


HE state of New York is building — 

and has more than half finished 

— the Barge Canal that will require 

half as much excavation (though in a less 

concentrated area) as the Panama Canal, 
and that will cost one third as much. 

The Barge Canal will lift the old Erie 

Canal from a tow-path route for little 

boats to a small river, nowhere less than 
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75 feet wide and 12 feet deep, connecting 
both Lake Erie and Lake Ontario with the 
Hudson River to New York. Boats of 3,000 
tons, capacity will be able to ply between 
Buffalo or Oswego and New York, trans- 
shipping goods from Duluth and Chicago 
and Detroit and Toronto. 

The total length of the canal will be 
434 miles. More than 130 million cubic 
yards of excavation will be dug (Panama, 
242 millions), and the total cost will be 108 
million dollars (Panama, 375 millions), 
Fifty million dollars’ worth of the work is 
now done, and the canal will probably be 


opened in 1915. And one state is paying 
the bill. 
The hotly controverted questions, 


whether it will ever be sufficiently used to 
justify its cost, whether railroad develop- 
ment has made canal traffic obsolete, and 
whether in any event the mere existence 
of such a canal will operate to keep freight 
rates reasonable and thus justify itself, 
time alone can answer. At least it is a 
monumental undertaking. 


THE SEA-LEVEL OF FINANCE 


HE danger of a European war is 

passed — there is a new danger of 

a European war. So the changing 
game goes on; and, while nobody regards 
a general conflict as imminent, almost 
every man who knows European politics 
fears that it will come. This expectation 
already very seriously affects the finances 
of the world. American securities that 
were held in Germany in particular have 
been coming home in sufficient quantities 
very seriously to lower their price. The 
governments of Europe, especially the 
German, have been having trouble in 
marketing their own securities. 

All this means that the financial world is 
perfectly aware of the necessity, as Ger- 
many looks at it, of German expansion; 
and, by some unhappy event, which no one 
can forsee, this may lead to a conflict. 
Finance, of course, has its sea-level. 
Whatever disturbs the markets or the 
credit or arouses the fears of any people 
has its immediate effect in the market places 
of all other nations. A slowly subscribed 
loan of the German Government affects the 
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prices of American railroad securities. It 
affects the chances of China’s borrowing 
money. It affects, more or less, the do- 
mestic markets of every country in the 
world that has a considerable foreign trade. 


A FEW ANNOUNCEMENTS 


OLLOWING Mr. Hale’s article on 
} “Watching President Wilson at 
Work” will come others by him on 
“Who Governs the United States,’—a 
graphic picture of the men who make Wash- 
ington what it is, and an intimate picture of 
the machine that governs us. There is no 
more interesting study than a study of 


the way Congress really works. It is 
more interesting now than ever because of 
the new players in the game. 

In early numbers of the WorLD’s Work 
Miss Sarah Comstock will write true por- 
traits of women of real achievement — not 
stories of women whose achievements are 
notable only because they are the deeds of 
women, but because of their inherent and 
fundamental significance. 

Mr. C. M. Keys, who writes in the next 
number “ Canada’s Cure for Strikes,”” was 
a classmate of Mr. Mackenzie King, the 
author of the Canadian Arbitration Act, 
when he first achieved prominence, curi- 
ously enough, by leading a student strike. 


SMALL INVESTORS’ MONEY FOR 
HOME BUILDING 


VERY year, as the building 
season comes around, the 
Wor_p’s Work hears from 
people all over the country 
who are trying to save money 

to invest in homes of their own. 

“But it will take such a long time to 
accumulate enough in the regular way,” 
complain most of these folks. “Isn’t 
there some way to build and pay back?” 

A question like that was asked three or 
four years ago by a man who recently 
wrote again to this magazine about 
another kind of investment, and incident- 
ally told how he had followed the 
advice that had been given on the former 
occasion, and how pleased he was with 
the outcome. 

It is timely to refer to his case, because 
it is typical. He was a salaried worker, 
living in a small town in New Jersey. He 
explained that he had managed to save 
enough out of his monthly earnings to pay 
on the instalment plan for a good building 
lot. But, even with a start as good as 
that, he had begun to despair of realizing 
his ambition, until he heard of a certain 
building and loan association in a neigh- 
boring town, and learned how it had for 
years been assisting people just like himself 
to earn their homes for good and all. In 


due course he “took out” ten shares of 
that association’s stock; and a little 
more than a year ago he moved into a 
fine new house, built with the aid of $2,000 
that the association had lent him. 
Without going into the mathematics of 
this investor’s experience, a few of its 
phases may be explained briefly, to show 
how such associations work. Every share 
of this particular association’s stock repre- 
sented an ultimate value of two hundred 
dollars, and called for monthly payments 
of one dollar in dues, to be continued 
regularly by the holder, or subscriber, 
until the total of the sums paid in, in- 
creased by the pro rata distribution of the 
association’s profits, amounted to the 


fixed value of the stock. 


Ten shares, then, gave the holder an 
ultimate claim against the association 
amounting to two thousand dollars. 
Against this he had the right to borrow, 
upon presentation of satisfactory real 
estate security. The procedure was for 
him to apply for his loan in accordance 
with certain rules laid down in the asso- 
ciation’s by-laws, to be awarded his money 
by entering into an agreement to pay a 
“premium” of one dollar a month, or ten 
cents a share, besides his dues, with an 
interest charge of 6 per cent. a year. He 
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was then ready to sign the contract with 
his builders. 

Meanwhile, it was necessary for him 
to pledge to the association the shares 
which represented his future savings and, 
in addition, to give a first mortgage on his 
property. Upon becoming a borrowing 


member he had to pay into the treasury, © 


in addition to the regular dues on the 
shares, the premium and the interest on 
the loan, all amounting to twenty-one 
dollars a month. In from ten to twelve 
years after the first payment at this rate 
he will have paid off the mortgage, prin- 
cipal and interest. 

This illustration is of the working of one 
of the many plans used by the true, or 
“local,’”’ building and loan associations 
— the kind that stand for savings and for 
homes through codperation. Of these 
there are more than six thousand in the 
United States. Most of that number 
are strictly mutual: that is, they extend 
only to members the right of management 
and the privileges of borrowing money 
and sharing profits. They are called 
“local,” “neighborhood,” or “home- 
stead’? associations, or sometimes, as 
in Massachusetts, ‘“codperative banks,” 
because they lend money only on property 
whose value can be determined easily 
through personal inspection by their own 
competent officers, and, obviously, only to 
people whose responsibility is known, in a 
general way at least, to all whose interests 
are at stake. 

Such associations have to be distin- 
guished sharply from the so-called “na- 
tional’ associations, and other types of 
loan companies, organized, not like the 
locals, as semi-philanthropic institutions, 
but as ordinary business corporations, 
conducted solely for the personal profit 
of small groups of stockholders and officers, 
lending money on “risks”’ in remote places, 
and not infrequently managed as purely 
speculative enterprises. 

The pity is that the local building and 
loan association idea is not wider, geo- 
graphically. The six thousand in the 
whole United States have nearly two and 
a half million members, who own coépera- 
tively more than a billion dollars of assets. 
Yet one half of their total membership 


is in four states — Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Illinois, and New Jersey. There is room, 
even in the states where they are now most 
numerous, for more institutions of. the 
kind. An extension of their usefulness 
was recently urged officially by Mr. George 
C. Van Tuyl, Superintendent of Banks of 
New York state, in which are 229 local 
associations with a membership of 140,000. 
In his report to the legislature on the 
15th of March, the Superintendent said: 

“There is probably no considerable 
village in the state in which a properly 
conducted savings and loan association 
could not be organized to advantage, and 
it is quite possible that their development 
in the rural districts of the state would 
satisfy existing demands for codperative 
lending institutions. They certainly en- 
courage thrift and home-owning, and 
enable the honest and the frugal to obtain 
loans whenever adequate security can be 
furnished, either by the individual bor- 
rower, himself, or through the codperation 
of other members.” 

But the usefulness of these societies is 
not all on the side of the borrower. In- 
deed, if they did not afford to the man who 
can save only by fives and tens a safe 
means of investing for income, they would 
fail in their purpose of promoting the 
ownership of homes. Reports of the 
associations of two typical states show 
that for every borrowing member last 
year there were four who were merely 
investors. 

In scarcely any other way can an in- 
vestor of limited financial experience keep 
his savings so closely under his own eye. 
Jones may not want to build, but he does 
not hesitate to entrust his monthly sur- 
plus to his local society, because he knows 
it will be wisely employed in making up a 
loan to some fellow citizen whose house, 
which he may watch grow from its 
foundations, will be mortgaged to protect 
him; and because he believes his neigh- 
bors, Smith, Brown, and all the rest, will 
keep up their payments of dues, premium, 
and interest to the last extremity to pro- 
tect their properties from foreclosure. 

Perhaps Jones may have studied the 
reports of Mr. C. S. Cellarius, Secretary 
of the National League of Local Building 
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and Loan Associations, which show that 
zhese are among the most economically 
managed financial institutions in the world 
and that, even in localities where the lend- 
ing rates are comparatively low, they have, 
as a rule, no difficulty in declaring divi- 
dends of at least 5 per cent. He probably 
knows that, if he wishes to withdraw his 
savings before his shares have obtained 
their full value, he may do so by giving 
reasonable notice and by agreeing, per- 
haps, to accept a slightly smaller division 
of profits than he would otherwise be 
entitled to. 

It should not be imagined, however, 
that the building and loan society can 
assure investors of “absolute safety.” 
There have been not only mistakes, but 
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abuses, of management, serving to bring 
home to investing members the stern 
fact that they are not depositors entitled 
to interest, as they sometimes erroneously 
believe, but stockholders, everyone entitled 
to his proportion of the profits, but also 
liable for his proportion of the losses. 
But, after all, the record of these local 
societies is remarkably clean. Next to 
the carefully regulated savings banks, 
probably no other kind of institution is 
more fit to cater to the needs of the small 
investor. It would be a wholesome thing 
to see them commanding a larger part of 
the small savings of the Nation, to the 
exclusion of some of the more modern 
instalment investment schemes of doubt- 
ful suitability for the financial novice. 


OF THE SECRET 


SERVICE 


MR. WILLIAM J. FLYNN AND HIS ADVENTURES TO ENFORCE THE LAW AGAINST 
COUNTERFEITING — HIS SEVEN-YEAR CHASE TO CAPTURE LUPO AND 
MORELLO, TWO LEADERS OF THE AMERICAN “ BLACK HAND” 


BY 


FRANK MARSHALL WHITE 


TANDING just inside the 

door of one of the Federal 

Court rooms in the New York 

Post Office building one after- 

noon in the summer of 1903, 
Mr. William J. Flynn, now head of the 
United States Secret Service, and an 
Assistant United States District Attorney 
watched two of the worst Italian criminals 
stroll jauntily to liberty. One of the 
criminals was small and dapper, the other 
powerfully built and of medium height, 
his right arm crippled and the hand thrust 
into the edge of his coat. 

“These pigs of the American police 
are not of the calibre to deal with you 
and me,” remarked the Italian with the 
maimed arm in an undertone that reached 
Mr. Flynn, as it was intended to do. 

“A new broom sweeps clean — nit,” 
observed his companion. 


Mr. Flynn had just been made chief of 
the Eastern division of the Service. 

“This new broom will sweep you both 
into a long term prison before it’s worn 
out,” said the big man — to himself. 

The dapper little Italian was Vincenzo 
Lupo; the man with the crippled arm 
Giuséppe Morello, both ex-convicts from 
Sicily. Mr. Flynn’s first important task 
as head of the division had been to arrest 
Morello and Lupo, with several of their 
gang, for counterfeiting. But the two 
principal rogues had been mere spectators 
at the trial and conviction of their subor- 
dinates, for the Secret Service agents had 
been unable to connect them with the 
counterfeiting enterprise. Hence Morel- 
lo’s complacent reflection that the Ameri- 
can “police pigs” were not competent to 
cope with him and Lupo. 

Morello and Lupo are now serving 25- 
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and 30-year terms respectively in the 
Federal prison at Atlanta, Ga. Mr. 
Flynn put them there, and that is one 
of the reasons why he is the Chief of the 
Secret Service now. 

To understand the situation it should 
be borne in mind that the Italian crime 
problem in New York and the rest of the 
United States came into existence with 
the great wave of Italian immigration, be- 
ginning approximately with the first year 
of the century, that has since brought into 
the country thousands of ex-convicts of 
the Mafia and the Camorra among more 
than 2,000,000 of their honest and in- 
dustrious compatriots. Morello and Lupo 
were established here before this influx 
began, and were proficient in what are 
now known as Black Hand crimes before 
that term began to be applied to these 
offenses. Morello, indeed,. had been 
known to the New York police for several 
years before he went into partnership 
with Lupo. The maimed Sicilian had 
been arrested for murder, kidnapping, 
extortion, and blackmail at least half a 
score of times before his transactions in 
counterfeit money brought him within the 
view of the Federal Secret Service, but, 
though morally certain of his guilt in 
every instance, the police had never been 
able to fasten a crime upon him. 

Morello was a fugitive from justice from 
Italy under a ten-year sentence for for- 
gery. He was about forty years of age 
when he came to this country, rough in 
appearance and uncouth in manner, but 
an intelligent and forceful rogue. The 
police have never found out how his right 
arm had been crippled. ‘ncapacitated for 
manual participation in crime, his brain 
conceived the schemes that his lieutenants 
brought to fruition. Lupo, about ten 
years younger, complemented Morello. 
He was urbane and affable, a_ polished 
villain who wore rings on both hands, 
used pomade on his hair, and gave off the 
odors of an East Side perfumery shop. 
He was clever enough to establish a whole- 
sale grocery in New York and fail fraud- 
ulently for $100,000 incidentally to his 
transactions with Morello. 

In 1899, Morello’s existence was offici- 
ally brought to the attention of the Secret 
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subordinate member. During the latter 
part of the year a flood of counterfeit 
money was put into circulation among the 
humble shop-keepers of the poorer parts 
of the city, many of them recently arrived 
Italians who were unfamiliar with our 
currency. The men who passed these 
counterfeits were all Italians, who gen- 
erally plied their trade about dusk, making 
small purchases in shops that were un- 
lighted for economical reasons, tendering 
spurious two-dollar treasury notes in 
payment, and receiving change in good 
money. 

Mr. Flynn, with some of his co-workers 
in the Secret Service, was put on the case. 
The trail led to what is known to the 
police as “Little Sicily,” and into the home 
of Morello, and he and several of the men 
who had been passing the spurious bills 
were taken into custody. As on all the 
other occasions that Morello had been 
arrested with members of his gang, they 
suffered and he escaped. No pressure 
that the prosecuting officers could put 
upon the underlings would induce them 
to incriminate him, even though immunity 
from punishment was offered those of 
them who would turn State’s evidence. 
There was nothing left to do, therefore, 
but to set Morello at liberty again. 

Three years later, when Mr. Flynn had 
been made chief of the Eastern division 
of the Service, a deluge of counterfeit 
five-dollar bills swamped the Italian settle- 
ments of New York City. They were 
known as the “ Morristown fives,” because 
they were imitations of an issue of the 
National Iron Bank of Morristown, N. J. 
Mr. Flynn, who took charge of an investi- 
gation, traced them back, the trail leading 
into Little Sicily again. Pursuing his 
researches under cover, in an effort to 
find the counterfeiting plant, he discovered 
that Giuseppe De Primo, a grocer in Little 
Sicily and a friend of Morello and Lupo 
— who had just begun criminal operations 
together — was importing a larger amount 
of olive oil than his business seemed to call 
for. The clue now led to the Custom 
House. Under the tariff law olive oil 
may come into the United States by 
barrel at a lesser rate than in cans; it is 
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therefore imported in bulk, the cans being 
brought in from Italy empty to be filled 
for sale in this country. 

Investigation of the cans consigned to 
De Primo revealed rolls of the “ Morris- 
town fives.” The counterfeiting plant 
was in Naples, and Morello and Lupo 
were circulating the product that was sent 
to America through De Primo. Morello, 
Lupo, and De Primo, with a dozen other 
Italians who had actually passed the 
counterfeit money, were arrested and 
again there was no evidence to be found 
against Morello—or Lupo, either. De 
Primo was found guilty of taking part in 
the conspiracy to defraud, but he refused 
to implicate Morello or Lupo, even to 
save himself. The others were equally 
loyal. Morello and his partner in crime 
went free and the others went to prison. 

The escape of Morello and Lupo from 
punishment in the “Morristown fives” 
case was the occasion for the sarcasm of 
the two criminals that was leveled at 
Mr. Flynn at the courtroom door, and 
for the fixing of the detective’s determina- 
tion never to relax his energies in their 
pursuit until he had landed them behind 
prison bars. From that time until their 
final arrest in January, 1910, they were 
continually under the surveillance of 
Secret Service agents, except for brief 
periods during which their whereabouts 
were generally known. 

Nevertheless, for month after month 
and year after year, Black Hand crimes 
—as they were beginning to be called — 
small and great, were traced almost to 
Morello and Lupo. Their operations ex- 
tended as far west as Chicago and as far 
south as New Orleans; but, although 
scores of their associates and dupes were 
convicted and sentenced to long terms in 
prison and even to the electric chair, the 
“men higher up” could not be reached. 
Neither Morello nor Lupo knew that Mr. 
Flynn was keeping track of their move- 
ments during the long period that they 
let counterfeit money alone, and for years 
they directed criminal operations under 
the eyes of the local and Federal police 
agents. To be sure, they were arrested 
frequently; but, believing themselves to 
be secure from conviction, they took such 
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trifling disturbances philosophically as 
part of the day’s work. . 

“What is a journey more or less to the 
courts?”’ Morello once said toa member of 
the Italian squad of the detective bureau 
who had him in custody. “It is a relief 
from monotony. It might even be amus- 
ing if the American pigs of lawyers and 
judges had a little wit to put me on my 
mettle. But, no! I sleep while they dis- 
pose of my case.” 

For more than five years, in addition to 
other important work of the Secret Ser- 
vice, watch was kept on Morello and Lupo 
before Mr. Flynn found it practicable to 
begin the construction of the trap into 
which they finally fell. Mr. Flynn was con- 
fident that it was merely a question of 
time before the bandits and their follow- 
ers would again turn their attention to 
counterfeiting. 

Meanwhile Mr. Flynn’s reputation as a 
detective was constantly increasing. In 
January of the year before the issue of the 
“ Morristown fives,” he had been called 
to a bank in Grand Street in New York, 
the cashier of which had telephoned him 
that he was holding a suspicious looking 
man who had offered eighty five-pound 
Bank of England notes for exchange. 
Mr. Flynn had approached the bank slowly 
and cautiously, with the idea that if the 
man with the English money was a pro- 
fessional criminal he would doubtless have 
a confederate waiting outside to ascertain 
whether fortune or misfortune befell him. 
The detective’s forethought had been re- 
warded by the sight of a little man with a 
red beard on the opposite side of the street 
gazing fixedly at the door of the bank. 
The sentinel had disappeared on seeing Mr. 
Flynn looking in his direction, and the 
detective had arrested the man in the bank 
who had asked for exchange for the eighty 
notes, and who had declared that he had 
found them in a wallet in the street. Mr. 
Flynn had been unable to find the red- 
bearded little man, but he had made a 
mental photograph of him. The five- 
pound notes were as perfect counterfeits 
as the officers of the Bank of England had 
ever seen, the celebrated watermark hav- 
ing been copied almost exactly. 

In the fall of the same year, when John 
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Davis was tried in London for forging 
Bank of England notes, Mr. Flynn went 
to England and was able to identify him 
as the red-bearded man whom he had 
seen watching the bank in Grand Street 
in New York the day the five-pound 
counterfeits had been offered for exchange. 
Davis had collapsed entirely on hearing 
Mr. Flynn’s testimony, had _ confessed 
his guilt, and had been allowed to turn 
State’s evidence, while the other members 
of the most troublesome gang of counter- 
feiters that had ever menaced the Bank of 
England had been sentenced to long terms 
in prison. 

Mr. Flynn had kept Davis in mind. 
He had ascertained who were his associates 
in this country, and he kept an eye on 
them, anticipating that Davis would be 
unable permanently to wean _ himself 
from the profitable occupation of counter- 
feiting. As Davis was well known to the 
English police, Mr. Flynn guessed that he 
would be as likely as not to set up his 
next plant in the United States. In the 
fall of 1903, counterfeit ten-dollar bills 
were discovered to be in circulation in 
Massachusetts, and simultaneously Mr. 
Flynn’s agents reported that Davis was in 
the country. Through his former asso- 
ciates Davis was traced to Revere, a 
suburb of Boston. A comfortable cottage 
sheltered a small but well-equipped 
counterfeiting plant. Evidence was 
gathered against every suspicious acquaint- 
ance of Davis, and in December the place 
was raided. As the back door was broken 
down a little man with a red_ beard 
rushed into the kitchen and right up 
against the muzzle of Mr. Flynn’s revolver. 

“Why, John Davis,’ said Mr. Flynn, 
with a laugh, “you ought to be ashamed 
of yourself.”’ 

The little man began to whimper, and 
told Mr. Flynn all his history since his trial 
in London the previous year. Scotland 
Yard had sent him to Australia, with a 
warning not to return to England. The 
lure of counterfeiting had drawn him to 
America, as Mr. Flynn had _ foreseen. 
His plant in Revere was ready to turn out 
a million dollars in counterfeit tens when 
it was raided. 

One counterfeit mystery that Mr. Flynn 


cleared up, after many Secret Service men 
had tried in vain, was that surrounding a 
continuous run of counterfeit pennies 
that had been circulating in New York 
City for years. The making of pennies 
is a profitable occupation in a small way. 
A 13-cent sheet of copper will produce 
130 cents. Mr. Flynn began investigating 
this case the year he was made chief of 
the eastern division of the Service. He 
first obtained an assay of the copper in the 
cent, and then he searched the country 
from coast to coast until he found a dealer 
in Connecticut who sold that very quality 
of the metal. He examined the books of 
this dealer, who had 416 customers in 
different parts of the country. With 
the help of his agents, Mr. Flynn canvassed 
the customers, and finally found one in 
Centre Street, New York, who sold sheet 
copper to a Hebrew peddler. Mr. Flynn 
trailed the peddler with a load of copper 
on his pushcart to a room in Allen Street, 
and breaking in a little later he found him 
industriously stamping out new and shiny 
one-cent pieces. Further investigation, 
lasting more than a year, revealed another 
one-cent plant in the mountains of Pennsyl- 
vania, and still another in Pittsburg. 

In the spring of 1906, while still awaiting 
the chance to catch Lupo and Morello, 
Mr. Flynn learned that an order had come 
from Portland, Ore., to a New York 
machine shop for what is known in the 
trade as a “corrugated collar,” a tool that 
is used to mill the edges of coins, as well 
as for other purposes. It seemed rather 
a long distance to send for an article that 
might have been bought in Portland, and 
Mr. Flynn deemed it worth while to send 
a man out there with it. His agent 
followed the person who claimed the 
“collar” at the express office in Portland 
to a railroad station, and went with him 
about a hundred miles by train into the 
interior, where a buckboard met him to 
take him to a ranch twenty miles from the 
railroad. A week later a group of Secret 
Service men visited the ranch and found 
a counterfeiting plant that was turning 
out five-, ten-, and twenty-dollar gold 
pieces, with the result that Edward R. 
Cool and three other professional counter- 
feiters went to prison for long terms. 
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These and other cases had given Mr. 
Flynn added experience and reputation, but 
the two Italians still remained at large. It 
was not until the summer of 1908 that 
there were indications of a revival of 
interest in spurious money in Little Sicily. 
The Secret Service “shadows” now re- 
ported to Mr. Flynn that Morello and Lupo 
had been called upon one evening by three 
Italians named Cina, Silvestro, and 
Palermo, who had been concerned in the 
distribution of the “Morristown fives,”’ 
had been convicted therefor, and had 
served their sentences. The next day Mr. 
Flynn’s men told him that Silvestro and 
Palermo had brought a fourth ex-convict, 
named Callacchio, to the bandit chief. 
Callacchio was an engraver. by trade. 
The gang was going to take up counter- 
feiting again, as the presence of an en- 
graver would seem to indicate, and the 
bogus money was to be made in America, 
not in Italy. 

And now Mr. Flynn began the con- 
struction of his biggest man-trap. A 
counterfeiting plant is not complete with- 
out a printing press, which requires a 
printer. It was only a day or two after 
the conference of these members of the 
old “ Morristown fives” gang that, by a 
strange coincidence, Cina was appealed 
to in the street for assistance by a young 
Italian. He told Cina that he was a 
Calabrian in need of work; by name 
Antonio Comito; by trade a printer. To 
Cina’s_ gratification, on questioning 
Comito, he found that he knew all about 
color printing, the texture of paper, and 
the working of hand presses. (Whether 
or not Mr. Flynn had anything to do with 
bringing about this strange coincidence 
no one but himself and Comito knows.) 

In September, Cina purchased a small 
farm about three miles from Highland, 
N. Y., a village on the Hudson, opposite 
Poughkeepsie, the farmhouse being half 
a mile from the nearest neighbor. The 
young Calabrian, Comito, who was now 
boss printer, accompanied Cina and Cal- 
lacchio when they purchased a printing 
press that was set up in the farmhouse, 
and with them he made many trips back 
and forth between Highland and New York 
— traveling by way of Poughkeepsie and 


crossing the bridge over the Hudson — for 
the purchase of dies, inks, paper, and other 
materials that were shipped to the farm. 
On every one of these visits to the city 
a Secret Service agent at the Poughkeepsie 
railroad station made a note of their going 
and coming, and another agent followed 
them from the Grand Central Station in 
New York and jotted down memoranda 
of the shops and warehouses where pur- 
chases were made. 

It was not until midwinter that the 
counterfeiting plant was set up and in 
running order, and then a man named 
Antonio Cecela brought from New York 
plates made by Callacchio for the printing 
of five-, two-, and one-dollar bills. Before 
the plant was abandoned Comito had run 
off his press $46,000 in bogus money, 
$3,000 of it in fives and the rest in ones and 
twos. Cina, Palermo, Cecela, and a man 
named Giglia were constantly at the farm- 
house. They took away the spurious 
notes for circulation, invariably visiting 
Morello and Lupo when they came to 
New York. The ruffians at the plant in 
Highland, all Sicilians, took an instinctive 
dislike to Comito, the Calabrian. He was 
virtually a prisoner, not being allowed to 
leave the house by himself, and probably 
he would have been killed when the coun- 
terfeiters had no further use for him if 
he had not escaped at the last moment. 
He had no opportunity of communicating 
with the outside world during the winter 
and spring, and a boy named Bernandino, 
a relative of Cina, was employed especially 
to watch him. 

Cina himself, as having discovered 
Comito, was more malevolent than the 
others. “Dog, you have brought the 
evil eye upon the house,” he would shout 
at him when anything went wrong. “| 
will have your head under my feet!” 

Meanwhile, Mr. Flynn was waiting for 
Morello and Lupo to visit the farm at 
Highland, that there might be no mistake 
about their connection with the counter- 
feiting plant. However, Lupo did not 
visit the workers at Highland until the 
latter part of February. To have taken 
him into custody then would have necessi- 
tated the arrest of the others, and Morello 
— whom most of all Mr. Flynn was anxious 
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“to “ put away” — had not yet sufficiently 


implicated himself. When Morello finally 
did go to Highland, early in March, Lupo 
was on his way to Italy with a consign- 
ment of the counterfeits that he intended 
to put into circulation there. 

It now became necessary to wait for 
Lupo to return from Italy, if Mr. Flynn’s 
purpose of “bagging” both the leaders of 
the counterfeiting gang was to be carried 
out. If he had arrested Morello and the 
others, Lupo would probably not have 
come back at all, and so Mr. Flynn decided 
to wait for him. 

During the winter and spring certain 
Secret Service agents, who did not know 
that the plant where the counterfeits 
were being made was under surveillance 
by other Secret Service men, were arrest- 
ing the passers of the spurious money in 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
even Buffalo and Cincinnati, and more 
than twenty of them were convicted. The 
risk of distribution reduced the price of 
counterfeits below a margin of profit, and 
in the latter part of May it was decided 
to shut down the plant at Highland. 
Comito escaped the night before this was 
done, and his associates in the farmhouse 
did not see him again until they met in 
the Federal Court. 

It was a long wait for Lupo, but Mr. 
Flynn believed that it was worth while 
to hold out for his return before arresting 
Morello and the others, who meantime 
were kept under the closest scrutiny. Not 
until January of the next year, 1910, was 
Lupo discovered by the Secret Service 
agents to be in New York. He had prob- 
ably returned by way of Canada or Mexico, 
for all seaports of the United States had 
been watched for him. On January oth, 
Mr. Flynn triumphantly sprung his trap, 
which contained Morello, Lupo, Callacchio, 
Silvestro, Cina, Giglio, Palermo, and 
Cecela, with eight subordinates who had 
been concerned only with the passing of 
the counterfeit money. 

In February the eight principals were 
tried together before Judge Ray and a 
jury in the Federal District Court. En- 
tirely unaware of the extent of the evi- 
dence in the possession of the Secret 
Service, none of them felt any great con- 


cern when the trial began, even after 
they learned that Comito was to appear as 
a witness against them. They were de- 
fended by able lawyers, to whom they had 
paid big fees. Morello and Lupo in 
particular considered themselves _per- 
fectly safe from conviction, not only be- 
cause they knew that Comito’s testimony 
that they had been connected with the 
plant at Highland would be controverted 
by all the others who had been there with 
him, but because each of the bandit chiefs 
had prepared himself with the testimony 
of a physician that he had been ill in bed 
on the day that Comito would swear that 
he had been at Highland. Both had 
found that sort of evidence effective in 
similar circumstances before. 

But this time Mr. Flynn was ready for 
them with counter alibis. He had had 
their family doctors, both Italians living in 
the Italian settlements, shadowed by his 
agents during the entire period of his 
watch on the counterfeiters themselves. 
Consequently, the Secret Service men 
were able to show not only that neither 
of these physicians had visited Morello 
or Lupo on the days they professed to be 
ill, but also just what the movements of 
the men of medicine had been on those 
particular days. Corroboration of this 
evidence came from an unexpected source. 
Gen. Theodore A. Bingham, who was 
police commissioner during this period and 
was endeavoring to break up the gangs 
under Morello and Lupo, had had his own 
detectives trailing those undesirable aliens 
for several weeks covering the time they 
claimed to have been ill in their beds. 
The reports of these detectives, taken 
from the files at police headquarters, 
showed that Morello and Lupo had left 
New York from the Grand Central Sta- 
tion for Poughkeepsie on the same days 
that Comito had previously testified they 
had visited the counterfeiting plant at 
Highland. 

Mr. Flynn was further prepared to con- 
vict the entire gang of counterfeiters on 
other testimony than that of his own men or 
of Comito. To this end not only did the 
Secret Service men at the Grand Central 
Station and at the station at Poughkeepsie 
corroborate Comito as to the visit of 
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Morello to Highland, but the conductor 
and brakemen on the trains coming and 
going, the ticket agent and a newsboy at 
Poughkeepsie, the livery stable man who 
drove him from the village to the farm, 
the letter carrier on the country road, and 
the proprietor and clerks of the drug store 
in Poughkeepsie where he used the tele- 
phone, came to court and swore positively 
that they had seen the maimed Sicilian 
going to or coming from the counterfeiting 
plant on the day in question. As many 
witnesses testified to having seen Lupo 
on the day he had visited Highland, and 
additional evidence against him was found 
in letters, which experts proved to be in his 
handwriting, that he had sent to Comito 
at the farm on counterfeiting business. 
The evidence against the other six 
principals was as overwhelming. Mr. 
Flynn had in court merchants and their 
clerks who identified Cina and Callacchio 


as the men who had come with Comito 
to purchase the printing press, the paper, 
dies, inks, and all the other material used 
at the Highland plant. Expréss and 
freight agents testified to delivering these 
articles to different members of the counter- 
feiting gang, whom they pointed out to 
the jury. Silvestro, Giglio, Palermo and 
Cecela, as well as Cina and Callacchio, 
were identified as having frequently 
traveled between New York and the farm 
at Highland by a veritable cloud of 
witnesses — railroad conductors,  train- 
men, newsboys, village tradesmen, farmers, 
school children. In all, about three hun- 
dred witnesses against the counterfeiters 
were heard. The trial lasted three weeks, 
and it ended in the conviction of the eight 
prisoners and their sentence to a total of 
150 years’ imprisonment. So far as they 
were concerned, the new broom had 
swept clean. 


THE MOTION PICTURE TEACHER 


THAT IS BRINGING THE INTIMATE KNOWLEDGE OF GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, LITERA- 
TURE, AND SCIENCE TO THE EYES OF ALL THE PEOPLE WHAT THE 
CINEMATOGRAPH IS DOING TO TEACH THE PUBLIC HOW TO FIGHT 
TUBERCULOSIS AND OTHER INFECTIOUS DISEASES —ITS 
SERVICES TO SOCIOLOGISTS, TO THE POLICE, AND TO 
TEACHERS IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


BY 


CARL HOLLIDAY 


OU now have Shakespeare 
reeled off a spool and human 
life taught at the end of a 
crank. You’ travel over 
land and sea without leaving 
your seat and see the great personages 
of the world perform their mighty deeds. 
We unconsciously derive knowledge of 
life and the world which makes a dif- 
ference in our entire viewpoint.” 

So said the Rev. Herbert Jump, of 
Oakland, Cal., in a recent lecture at 
the University of California. The aver- 
age intelligent American does not at all 
comprehend the significance of this new 
and powerful agency in education. Mr. 


Thomas A. Edison has said, “I mean to 
try to do away with school books;’ Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg, of Harvard, has in- 
vented a cinematographic nerve test; the 
United States Government is using pic- 
tures to show its officers and congressional 
committees the status of affairs in Panama, 
the Philippines, and Alaska; Congress has 
before it a bill to appropriate a large sum 
for moving pictures in the Washington 
City schools; Beerbohm Tree, the most 
famous of English actors, has said, “I 
have no doubt the moving picture will be 
one of the most important aids to educa- 
tion.” The state of Texas recently bought 
a large number of projecting machines to 
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be used throughout its school system; such 
cities as New York, Chicago, Cleveland, 
and Detroit make frequent use of motion 
pictures to instruct their children. 

All this means a revolution in ped- 
agogy. It means vividness where vague- 
ness has reigned before. It means a true 
visualization and realization of life where 
hitherto only an indefinite printed des- 
cription of it was acquired. As the Rev. 
Robert Burdette recently said: “The pic- 
ture show is the hand-maiden of education. 
It is difficult to estimate its true value. 
It is a great teacher.” Members of 
the Académie Francaise, in reply to a 
question from the Paris Figaro, recently 
declared themselves in favor of this living 
photography in the schools of France. 
The Prussian authorities last winter used 
motion pictures in one of the most advan- 
ced educational systems in the world — 
the schools of Berlin. And the faculty 
of the University of Rochester recently 
introduced a four-year course in the art 
and science of cinematography. By means 
of this speechless pedagogue the American 
people have probably learned more during 
the last five years about the development 
of American social life and about the phy- 
sical, industrial, and social geography of 
the world than during any previous quarter 
of a century. 

Far more important, however, is its 
use in. teaching people how to combat 
disease and death. The United States is 
saving millions of dollars’ worth of workers 
annually because the motion picture is 
teaching them how to live. The National 
Association for the Study and Prevention 
of Tuberculosis is using a film to illustrate 
the ravages of the white plague and the 
methods by which they can be stopped. 
The Dental Society, of Youngstown, is 
teaching the children, free of charge, the 
principles of oral hygiene. The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, through its exten- 
sion work, is showing thousands of farmers 
how to handle cream and butter, how to 
make the Babcock test, how to mix cattle 
feed, and how to cook a wholesome meal. 
The Mississippi Federation of Woman’s 
Clubs, in codperation with the State Board 
of Health, is sending motion pictures 
over swamp, valley, and hill to explain to 
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the people the menace of dirty dairies and 
of the disease-carrying fly, the proper care 
of the baby, and other things that will aid 
people to become healthy. The Vermont 
State Board of Health has procured a 
machine that possesses its own electric 
generator, so that the inhabitants not 
only of the city but of the country may 
see vividly the dangers of tuberculosis. 
Chairman George P. Fraser, of the Detroit 
Public Health League, recently declared 
that the message of public hygiene must 
be carried throughout his state by means 
of the motion picture. The street railway 
authorities of Diisseldorf and Vienna, to 
avoid further accidents, are teaching by 
this modern method the correct and the 
incorrect ways of entering and leaving 
cars. “The anti-fly, pure milk, anti- 
drunkenness, and social justice films are 
the most powerful teachers in the country. 
In overwhelming majority the film dramas 
encourage goodness and kindness, virtue 
and courage,’’ one authority says. 

The medical profession is awake to the 
possibilities of this new means of instruct- 
ing and illustrating. At a recent meeting 
of three hundred visiting physicians at 
Mercy Hospital, Denver, a motion picture, 
obtained with the aid of the X-ray, showed 
all the processes of digestion and an opera- 
tion for grafting a healthy bone into an 
arm from which a diseased bone had been 
taken. At the third annual session of the 
Clinical Congress of Surgeons, in New York 
City, Dr. Lewis Gregory Cole astonished 
his fellow workers with a motion picture of 
the serial radiography of the stomach, in 
which he exhibited by aid of the X-ray 
all the stages of digestion, or rather of 
indigestion, from the moment food entered 
a diseased stomach —a series of pictures 
which will aid greatly hereafter in the 
study of ulcerated stomachs and intestines. 
Dr. T. H. Welsenburg, professor of Clinical 
Neurology in the Philadelphia Medico- 
Chirurgical College, uses twenty-five thou- 
sand feet of motion pictures in his teaching 
or lecturing to illustrate nervous and men- 
tal diseases. It is evident, therefore, that 
in the battle against human disease and 
death the motion picture is going to play 
an astonishing part. 

The usefulness of motion pictures in 
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THE MOTION PICTURE TEACHER 


MANUFACTURING THE “WILD WEST’’ TO ORDER 


TO REPRODUCE FAITHFULLY THE HABITS, COSTUMES, AND SURROUNDINGS OF PRIMITIVE LIFE FOR THE 
DIVERSION AND INSTRUCTION OF MILLIONS OF PEOPLE WHO OTHERWISE COULD LEARN OF THEM ONLY 
THROUGH BOOKS OF REFERENCE OR FICTION 


By courtesy of the Eclair Film Company, New York 
MAKING MOTION PICTURES ESPECIALLY FOR WOMEN 


TO ILLUSTRATE FROM WEEK TO WEEK THE CREATIONS OF AMERICAN FASHION DESIGNERS, A USE OF THE 
CINEMATOGRAPH THAT SPREADS WIDELY THE INFLUENCE OF THE BEST CURRENT TASTE IN DRESS 
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AMERICAN DOGS AND AFRICAN GAME 

MOTION PICTURES OF MR. PAUL J. RAINEY’S PACK 
OF DOGS PURSUING A CHETAH TO THE TOP OF A 
SMALL TREE IN SOUTH AFRICA 

















social welfare work has been proved by 
lecturers on sociology and kindred matters. 
Every year thousands of feet of film, pic- 
turing children playing in public play- 
grounds, boy scouts in their encampments, 
excursions of city children to the country, 
the public care here and abroad of the 
infirm, the unfortunate, and the danger- 
ously immoral, the prevention of accidents, 
the cleaning of streets, and the reclaiming 
of filthy vacant lots — these and a thou- 
sand other subjects are teaching the people 
how to live better, cleaner, happier lives. 
Prof. Milton Fairchild, of Baltimore, Md., 
has urged that state universities appoint 
“moral instructors”’ to go over thestate with 
motion picture machines and to give daily 
visual instruction to the public. The ex- 
tension department of the University of 
Wisconsin seized upon the idea some time 
ago, and at the last annual meeting of the 
State Teachers’ Association, at Madison, 
the chief of the bureau of social centre 
development, under the supervision of this 
extension department, demonstrated how 
the pictures were being used to cut down 
truancy. The University of Minnesota 
is using the pictures in thus training not 
only the pupils but their parents. One 
of this institution’s latest reels, taken 
under the supervision of the school of 
agriculture, depicts a group of eight stu- 
dents at a dining table observing all the 
rules of etiquette and at another table a 
group of eight breaking every rule known 
to cultivated beings. Such pictures make 
an impression where printed admonition 
would go unheeded. “They are going to 
make a lot of difference with the teacher,” 
says Mr. Edison. “They will take her out 
of that terrible, monotonous treadmill of 
work that she has been going through all 
these years and stimulate her instead of 
making life a drudgery for her.” 

Motion pictures seem destined to have a 
repressing influence on recklessness and 
crime. Professor Miuinsterberg’s inven- 
tion — the cinematograph nerve test for 
chauffeurs, pilots, and other men in charge 
of passenger and traffic conveyances — 
places the candidate in a motor car in a 
dark room before a moving picture. A 
child in the picture darts before him; a 
team dashes directly toward him; a heap 
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A PERMANENT RECORD OF A PASSING ERA IN AFRICA 


TWO SCENES FROM THE “RAINEY AFRICAN HUNT” FILMS THAT SHOW WILD ANIMALS 
GATHERED AT A WATER HOLE. IN THE UPPER PICTURE ARE MONKEYS, AN ANTELOPE, A ZEBRA, 
AND A RHINOCEROS; IN THE LOWER PICTURE, AN ELEPHANT AND HER YOUNG. 
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FILMS THAT MAKE BOOK KNOWLEDGE REAL 
BY SHOWING THE PROCESSES OF INDUSTRY THROUGH A COMPLETE CYCLE OF THEIR MOTIONS IN ACTUAL OPERATION 


of rock suddenly appears. In every case 
the would-be chauffeur must act immedi- 
ately; his steadiness or unsteadiness of 
nerve is plainly revealed. It should be 
remembered that such a test is as realistic 
as life itself; so real was the dog in a recent 
picture at Brenham, Tex., that a dog in 
the house dashed at him and tore the 
screen to pieces. 

The Paris police are considering the 
suggestion that they place a moving pic- 
ture camera in hidden nooks along danger- 





ous thoroughfares and thus obtain accur- 
ate photographs of every incident in the 
street at every hour of the day. It is 
wiser, however, to destroy the causes of 
crime than to wait until it is grown before 
attacking it. The bitterest foe of crime 
is knowledge. 

The schools, the railroads, the charitable 
organizations, the state militia, are now 
entering the battle with the motion pic- 
ture machine. The Georgia Central Rail- 


road has lately prepared films to teach its 





By courtesy of the Kinemacolor Company of America 


A PICTURE LESSON IN NATURAL HISTORY 


ONE FILM FROM A REEL THAT SHOWS THE ENTIRE PROCESS OF HATCHING AND FEEDING OSTRICH CHICKS. THE 
PICTURES OF THIS SERIES ARE SHOWN ON THE SCREEN IN THE COLORS OF NATURE 
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i, Copyright by Browis Bros., New York 
THE “PROPERTY ROOM’ OF A MOTION PICTURE STUDIO 


IN WHICH THE COSTUMES OF THE ACTORS ARE MADE, ALTERED, AND STORED. THE BISHOP'S VESTMENTS 
AT THE RIGHT OF THE PICTURE APPEAR iN USE IN THE SCENE FROM THE DRAMATIZATION OF THE LEGEND 
OF LANCELOT AND ELAINE, THAT IS SHOWN BELOW 





By courtesy of the Vitagraph Company of America 
TRANSLATING THE MUSIC OF POETRY INTO THE POETRY OF MOTION 
TENNYSON’S “‘ELAINE”’ AS IT IS COSTUMED AND ENACTED ON THE SCREEN BEFORE THE AUDIENCES OF THE 
MOTION PICTURE THEATRES 
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A SCENE FROM 





By courtesy of the Vitagraph Company of America 


“4 TALE OF TWO CITIES” 


A DRAMATIZATION OF DICKENS’S ROMANCE AND ONE OF THE LONGEST MOTION PICTURE PLAYS THAT HAS BEEN 
PRODUCED, FOR ITS PRESENTATION REQUIRES ABOUT AN HOUR 


men the causes and prevention of wrecks; 
English social welfare workers have ex- 
hibited a reel emphasizing the folly of vio- 
lence in strikes; the Michigan State Guards 
have gained many recruits by explaining 
in pictures the necessity and value of the 
militia. Indeed, the advocate for or 
against armies and _ state’ militia finds 
ready all the ammunition he can possibly 
use. On the market are thousands upon 
thousands of feet of army manceuvres, 
drills, military methods of ridding a coun- 
try of disease, and pictures of military 
schools that might be used profitably by 
all teachers of soldiers; and there are 
enough realistic views of the horrors of 
the recent Turkish and Italian wars to 
gain thousands of converts for the peace 
movement, 


Information was formerly measured 
by the page; it nfay soon be computed by 
the foot. One motion picture firm is 
sending out letters announcing that it has 
in stock ten thousand feet of architecture, 
thirty thousand feet of science, and ninety 
thousand feet of geography. 

The pictures are making information 
cheaper and more easily obtained than 
ever before in the world’s history. Indeed, 
through several agencies it is literally 
being given away. The Northern Pacific 
Railway Company has spent thousands 
of dollars showing by motion pictures the 
geography, resources, industries, and pos- 
sibilities of the country through which the 
road passes, and the Great Northern Rail- 
way is preparing for the same spreading 
or ‘“unrolling’” of facts. Marshall Field 
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By courtesy of the Vitagraph Company of America 
“WE RAN A MIGHTY MERCHANDISE OF NIGGERS IN THE HOLD 


AN EXAMPLE OF THE VIVID POWER OF MOTION PICTURES TO REALIZE TO THE EYES OF MODERN AUDIENCES 
THE DETAILS OF SCENES THE;ORIGINALS OF WHICH HAVE DISAPPEARED FOREVER 
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VITALIZING A SCHOOLBOOK CLASSIC 


’ 


EXPERIENCES AS THE CHILDREN MAY NOW SEE THEM REPRODUCED IN LIFE- 
LIKE ACTION BY THE “MOVIES” 


ONE OF “RIP VAN WINKLE’S’ 
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A NEW WAY OF TEACHING AMERICAN HISTORY 


THE STORY OF THE BATTLES OF THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR RETOLD IN MOTION PICTURES THAT BRING TO 
THE EYE THE LIFE AND ACTION AS WELL AS THE COSTUMES AND EQUIPMENT OF THE MEN WHO FOUGHT 
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By courtesy of the Vitagraph Comgeny of j Pee 
“THE BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG” 


A VITAL REPRODUCTION OF THE SPIRIT AND CF MUCH OF THE HISTORICAL DETAIL OF ONE OF THE MOST 
STRIKING EVENTS OF THE CIVIL WAR 
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& Co. have received permission from the 
Chicago school board to show the school 
children, free of charge, the entire process 
of the cotton industry from the planting 
of the seed to the wearing of the dress. 
The Iron and Steel Institute, of Pittsburg, 
has taught its audiences by pictures the 
passing of the iron from the mine into 
the finished product. 
Not long ago Rear- 
Admiral Colby M. 
Chester showed be- 
fore the National 
Geographic Society a 
reel covering the en- 
tirethirty milesof the 
Panama Canal, and 
explained the work- 
ings of the vast un- 
dertaking. 

Chicago, Cleve- 
land, and Detroit are 
using the pictures in 
the public schools; 
Pasadena, Cal., is 
equipping three of its 
school buildings with 
machines; the large 
Evans School, of 
Denver, is instruct- 
ing not only the 
pupils but the par- 
ents by this means; 
Paducah, Ky., uses 
this method regularly 
in teaching history, 
geography, litera- 


and the ministers of the town assembled 
and ordered “that the board of education 
be petitioned to take immediate steps in 
this direction.”” Prof. Arthur G. Balcom, 
supervisor of lectures for the Newark Board 
of Education, recommended in his annual 
report that a fireproof room for motion 
pictures be incorporated in the auditorium 
plan of all school- 
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houses built here- 
after. About the 
same time Mr. Mil- 
ton C. Cooper, dis- 
trict superintendent 
of schools in Phil- 
adelphia, asked for 
the purchase of a 
motion picture pro- 
jector for every 
school in the city. 
Superintendent Mar- 
tindale, of Detroit, 
not content with hav- 
ing themin hisschool 
houses, wants them 
eutdoors also, and 
has said _ publicly: 
“ The use of theplay- 
grounds for moving 
picture shows is feas- 
ible. The play- 
grounds afford na- 
tural out - of - door 
auditoriums which 
will accommodate 
one thousand or 
more people each, 





ture, and _ various 
sciences; the school 
board of South Bend, 
Ind.,owns a machine 
for social-centre pur- 
poses; Pueblo, Col., 


HOW MOTION PICTURES REPRODUCE MOTION 


TWO SUCCESSIVE FILMS FROM A REEL SHOWING 
MARINES DRILLING ON A FRENCH WARSHIP._ SIX- 
TEEN SUCH FILMS ARE TAKEN EVERY SECOND. A 
MAN WALKING THREE MILES AN HOUR ADVANCES 
ABOUT FOUR INCHES IN ONE SIXTEENTH OF A SEC- 
OND. APPROXIMATELY THIS CHANGE OF POSITION 
APPEARS IN THE TWO PICTURES OF THE MARINE 
AT THE RIGHT SIDE OF THE FILMS 


and the pictures 
thrown on a large 
screen would’ be 
plainly visibleto all.” 

Only one thing has 
until recently been 


instructs with mo- 
tion pictures in its high school; the state 
of Texas has film constantly in use by 
its Department of Education; and the 
town of Biggs, Cal., runs a municipal 
theatre for educational purposes. And 
where the schools have not pictures the 
teachers are demanding them. The Board 
of Education of South Orange, N. J., 
recently placed itself on record favoring 
the use of the motion picture in the schools, 


lacking—the coming 
of the talking motion picture, but this has 
recently been announced in both France 
and America as an assured fact. Think 
of it as we may, “this new force has 
entered into the educational progress of 
modern American life. You may call it 
the five-cent university or the dime civil- 
izer, but its influence is real and sure, 
just the same.” For it is better and easier 
to learn from life than from books. 
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REAL LIFE 











OME of us in a faculty of 

two hundred and _ eighteen 

teachers are trying to get back 

to first principles. Some of 

us are trying to make our 
practice tally with our preaching. Every 
one who writes on education says it must 
not be the absorption of knowledge; it 
is not the transmission of a course of 
study from a book or a teacher to a boy; 
but it is the culture 


WHAT WE ARE 
TRYING TO DO 


TO MAKE HEALTHY AND 
SUCCESSFUL WOMEN OF CITY- 
BRED GIRLS BY METHODS OF 
TEACHING THAT SUBORDINATE 
HIGH AVERAGES IN FORMAL 
SCHOLARSHIP TO THE DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF THE CAPACITY FOR 
HAPPINESS AND INTEREST IN 


BY 
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OF THE WASHINGTON IRVING HIGH 
ScHooL IN New York City 


(ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN ESPECI- 
ALLY FOR THE WORLD’S WORK BY STUART WOOD) 




















other high schools are not organized upon 
the character basis nor the human improve- 
ment basis but on the knowledge idea. We 
are teachers of English or of geometry. No 
one prepared us to teach any of the essential 
qualities of superior womanhood: courtesy, 
gentleness, firmness, industry, courage, and 
nobility. Though these are proclaimed 
as the greatest business of a_ teacher, 
systems treat them as incidental. Knowl- 

edge is sorted into 





of men (President 
David Starr Jordan), 
the improvement of 
the human machine 
(Arnold Bennett), the 
perfection of woman- 
hood (Prof. John M. 
Tyler), the formation 
of character (Prof. 
WilliamH. Maxwell). 
This has been 
preached so often 
that listenersare tired 
of it. But no school 
is doing it. They are 
all built upon the 
model for doing what 
their own promoters 
say education is not 
doing. 

Our school and 








MAKING EVEN SCIENCE ATTRACTIVE 


A SUCCESSFUL MOMENT IN THE EFFORT TO GIVE 
HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS JOY IN THEIR WORK 


courses and every 
one of us is given a 
piece. A girl is at the 
mercy of a score of 
knowledge specialists 
for four years and 
then, if she has lasted, 
she is marked ‘‘ Edu- 
cated.” 

We did not make 
this system; no liv- 
ing man devised it. 
No publicist defends 
it. But Dr. Eliot de- 
clares that educa- 
tional practice is fifty 
years behind its doc- 
trine. But we are so 
habituated to think 
of training in terms 
of present schooling 




















WHAT WE ARE 


that our purposes have become a thing to 
talk about; and that’s all. 

What we are trying to do is to stop 
doing things as we have always done them 











TRYING TO DO 51 


ways as any one. We want to know, first, 
what we are for and then how to vitalize our 
business so that any one can see that we 
are intelligently moving toward our desire. 
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“WONDERFUL MASSES OF YOUNG LIFE” 


WHICH THE TEACHERS ARE TRYING TO HELP GROW INTO HEALTHY AND HAPPY WOMANHOOD BY DEVELOPING 
THEIR POWER TO UNDERSTAND, AND TO ENJOY MEETING, THE PRACTICAL ISSUES OF EVERY-DAY LIVING 


and to determine what change in any girl 
ought to ensue and to get whatever done by 
her that will produce that change. Weare 
as habituated to the ding-dong of school 


There must be some real basis for the 
agreement of all the writers on education 
that the old medizval aim of school to 
impart traditional knowledge is out of 
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LEARNING ONE OF THE HOME ARTS 


THAT NOW MUST BE TAUGHT AT SCHOOL BECAUSE 
THEY ARE NO LONGER TAUGHT AT HOME 











AFTER LATIN, LAUNDERING 
A NEW AND NECESSARY SEQUENCE IN THE TRAIN- 
ING OF CITY-BRED GIRLS WHO HAVE FEW HOME 
FACILITIES FOR LEARNING HOUSEHOLD ARTS 


place in twentieth century America. The 
schools of this people owe their existence 
to a rejection of the purposes of older 
institutions; ours are the children of a 
change, nothing less than a Revolution. 
The Fathers of the Republic chose that 
what things had been done by the sanction 
of a king should become common interest 
and responsibility. They chose to build 
their own roads instead of royal highways. 
Whatever all the people by uniting could 
do with greater advantage they decided 

















A PRACTICAL LESSON IN -TASTE 


AND IN THE OPERATIONS OF DRESSMAKING THAT WILL 
BE A VITAL PART OF EVERY GIRL’S MATURE LIFE 


to do together. Training of children be- 
came a universal concern. What school- 
men had decided to let people have was 
well enough for monarchies. We have 
no mission to continue that. What parents 
want should be the concern of American 
schools, since 1776. To stand in loco 
parentis ought to mean that we, the public 
parents of the children of a free people, are 
not engaged to promulgate any scheme 
or system of our own. What an intelligent 
mother wishes her daughter to become is 
what we are obligated to produce. 
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Therefore, we are trying to assist young, 
city-bred girls of thirteen and fourteen 
years of age to grow from what they are 
to what they ought to be at fifteen, eighteen, 
twenty, and eighty years of age. To us 
the children are the important considera- 
tions. The courses of study are of less 
importance. We wish to make the great- 
est success of every girl, and to do this we 
prefer maid to method, child to course, 
daughter to dogma. 

What we are trying to do is to use the 














STUDYING MODERN PENMANSHIP 


OF THE KIND THAT WILL BE MOST USEFUL TO THOSE 
GIRLS WHO LEAVE SCHOOL TO ENTER BUSINESS OFFICES 


studies the system requires, but to fit 
them to the girl, instead of perpetuating a 
round of exercises which some girls may 
follow but others may fail to do and 
thereupon lose interest and fall away. 
We are trying to abandon the fallacy that 
we should be loyal to our school or to our 
subjects or to high standards of scholarship 
or to any abstract, or formal, or traditional 
idea, at the expense of an immortal soul. 
We would rather have a hundred girls grow- 
Ing, every one in accordance with the best 
We can inspire her to do, than to raise the 


WHAT WE ARE TRYING TO DO 


















PREPARATION FOR BUSINESS 


BOOKKEEPING FOR GIRLS WHO MUST MEET THE PROB- 
LEM OF SELF-SUPPORT WHEN THEY LEAVE SCHOOL 














BUSINESS TRAINING FOR TO-DAY 
BY DUPLICATING IN THE SCHOOLROOM THE AP- 
PARATUS OF THE OFFICES INTO WHICH SOME OF 
THE GIRLS WILL GRADUATE 














SCIENCE FOR USE AT HOME 


A COURSE IN COOKING AND DIET THAT BRINGS 
CHEMISTRY AND HYGIENE INTO THEIR RELATION 
TO THE NEEDS OF DAILY LIFE 


percentage of our passing marks for a 
few to the point that our general average 
is the highest in the world. We are for 
girls first and for high averages, too, but 
not at the expense of health, and happiness, 
and human interest. In this we recognize 
that we must constantly run the risk of 
condemnation by earnest educators who 
regard high schools as institutions only 
for the intellectually elect. We feel that 
a mother’s love for her less gifted child is 
as noble as it is natural. 

We know that there is no provision for 
the training of girls above thirteen who are 
slow, stupid, indolent, disrespectful, and 
untrained. Such need us more than the 
kind of girl which high school has often 
claimed as its only charge. High scholar- 











PRACTICE IN THE SOCIAL GRACES 


THAT HAVE MORE TO DO WITH A GIRL’S SUCCESS 
IN LIFE THAN ALL THE FORMAL STUDIES OF A CON- 
VENTIONAL SCHOOL COURSE 


ship is not our chief business. Training 
all the children of all the people is. We 
have no fixed standard for our young people, 
except, for almost every one, a higher grade 
than she is at the moment occupying. 
We are trying to dismiss from our own 
minds the old belief that high school is 
a privilege. It is the right of all. If our 
service were what it should be, every girl 
of thirteen and upward should be getting 
it. We lose large numbers of girls. Every 
one who leaves before graduation is a failure 
of the American purpose of universal educa- 
tion. Weare participants in that failure. 
We are trying to discover and apply the 
forces by which girls are awakened, en- 
couraged, and inspired to persevere. We 
are attempting to discard the unsuccessful 
spirit of criticism, correction, and blame 
which has become associated with our busi- 
ness. We would rather not appear as “‘cor- 
rectors of youth.”” Success is positive, not 
negative. Reprimand, when overdone, de- 
featsits own purpose. Expectation of suc- 
cess is success. We select every day some 
piece of work which has been well done, 
some improvement that has been made, 
and send the girl responsible for it to her 
grade adviser. It breaks the tradition 
that a school girl reporting to someone 
must have been guilty of a fault. We 
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BABIES AS TEXTBOOKS 
IN CLASS WORK THAT LOOKS FORWARD TO THE 
NEEDS FOR KNOWLEDGE OF THE GIRLS AS POTEN- 
TIAL MAKERS OF THEIR OWN HOMES 


try to catch girls doing right and to recog- 
nize it. Too much alertness in a teacher 
for detection of wrong results in emphasis 
upon evil. In time it reacts upon the 
detective and contaminates her nature. 
There is no proof that teachers are morally 
superior to girls of thirteen to eighteen. 
To keep a school atmosphere fresh and 
sweet, it does not seem necessary to lecture 
a group of girls upon the fault of one. We 
have no general reprimands, no_ public 
apologies. We have no rules, no system 
of discipline. Our weak teachers can get 
help from our strong ones_and eventually 
secure complete control by capitalizing 
the respect of a class and recognizing that 
the average tendency of any thirty girls 
is toward decency and gentle breeding. 
We failed when we ruled by fear and mili- 
tary methods; we succeeded when we ban- 
ished suspicion, mistrust, and desire to 
show our authority. Whenever our in- 
stitution has used in full measure the dem- 
ocratic idea of codperation we have 
seemed to ourselves to go ahead. 

Such courses as were not prescribed 
by higher authority have been prepared 
collectively. The tendency to imitate some 
good course in some other school is no doubt 
as strong here as elsewhere. But that 
produces only a list of subjects to be learned 














CHEMISTRY THAT COUNTS 


A GIRL LEARNING HOW TO PASTEURIZE MILK FOR 
A BABY’S USE AS WELL AS WHAT GERMS ARE AND 
THE HARM THEY DO 


as knowledge, a purpose which all now 
declare is not the aim of education. The 
first thing with us in devising any new set 
of exercises is to formulate as well as we 
can what characteristics of a first-rate girl 
should be desired as a result of the time 
to be filled. 

Take civics, for example. Thirty-eight 
lessons are allotted by the powers that be 
for us to fill under this head. What should 
you wish a girl to be after a year of thinking 
about the questions that the authorities 
would permit you to assemble under the 
name of civics? We conceived that a 
young woman of eighteen should feel a 
personal obligation to serve the common 
good. In so far as possible her habit 
of mind should be inspired with a lively 
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Such 
a girl is the present purpose of the course 


sense of duty toward her fellows. 


in civics. The women who volunteer to 
take these classes confer from time to time 
regarding the details. The first outline 
shows that these classes will discuss the 
fundamental bonds of society — love, friend- 
ship, consideration, respect, patriotism — 


what an intelligent mother would want he: 
daughter to know. Codperation of women 
teachers builds up a course like that, not 
for information-giving but. for use. The 
more such a course departs from the con- 
ventional toward the personal and the 
valuable the more askance the conserva- 
tive teacher looks at it; because long years 











GIVING THE GIRLS A SENSE OF THE MAJESTY OF HISTORY 


BY PARTICIPATION IN AN INSPIRING PAGEANT WHEN THE CORNERSTONE OF THEIR GREAT NEW SCHOOLHOUSE 
IN IRVING PLACE WAS LAID 


and what they mean for everyone. Why 
is the family the unit of government? 
What holds the family together? What 
threatens it? What do you owe your 
mother? How would you assist a younger 
sister who was growing away from her 
parents? What is the limit of parental 
absorption of the lives of daughters? 
All the course in civics is personal. It 
is for use. 

The business girl, about to seek employ- 
ment in some sort of office, needs and should 
have enlightenment and she should have it 
from business women who know what 
offices are. This is social service. This is 


of habit incline us to judge of school service 
in terms not of’ personal value but of 
school usage. So when we added to the 
exercises of school girls seven years ago 
the dressing and undressing of babies, 
school folks shook their heads. Every 
change must always bring its head-shake. 
Dancing came into New York schools as 
regular instruction through our classes 
ten years ago. Official suspicion required 


its modification and concealment under 
the head of “esthetics.” 

The forms of good breeding are admitted- 
ly of such necessity to a woman and con- 
fessedly so impossible of satisfactory ac- 
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quisition at home, that they must find a 
regular place in a course of study with a 
hand book and a teacher. Yet such is 
the force of tradition that, although every 
man on a board of education believes this, 
no one dares act accordingly and authorize 
in our school the study and practice of 
etiquette with full recognition of credits for 
promotion and graduation. We are trying 
to maintain that the mother and father’s 
ideals for the daughter are a real and vital 
purpose and must be ours. The changed 
conditions of the city-bred girl demand 
adaptive teachers and not defenders of a 
form which never was designed for our 
girls and which never has been proved 
good for any girl at all. 

One irreconcilable difficulty of running 
a girl-centred school upon the study- 
centred organization arises from the matter 
of health. The father and mother, whom 
theoretically we should stand for, want 
more than anything else a healthy, beau- 
tiful, happy daughter. The typical high 
school, on the other hand, does not put 
health, beauty, or happiness first, nor even 
second. The prime consideration which 
general usage urges upon us is to cover 
the course of study. The main duty which 
you remember as emphasized by your. 
high school teachers was not health, beauty, 
nor happiness, but hard work. There 
is so general a fear of departure from this 
model that we have to keep ourselves from 
loading down growing girls with night 
tasks that whiten their cheeks, blear their 
eyes, and taint their breath. Instinctively 
every teacher, following her mother heart, 
wants to keep, day by day, the radiant 
freshness of youth in her children. We 
who are attempting to write this account 
have once and forever renounced the fallacy 
that success or advantage to Society comes 
from the kind of hard work which high 
schools glorify. That which moves the 
world forward is youth. We would send 
up women charged with it, not because 
it is a sweet thing, a pretty conceit, but 
because it is the only potency that can save 
the world. It is a force, a physical fact, an 


essence of progress, really progress itself. — 


When you lose it, at eighty or ninety, you 
are thereafter a dead weight. An institu- 
tion that destroys it at twenty commits a 


civic crime. We have seen high school girls 
grow into old women in four years. We 


had rather help an adolescent girl to_find 
encouragement for a robust moéfferhood 
and promise of a virile race. 


We are trying to capitalize for their own 
instruction the talents of all the girls in- 
stead of imposing upon them all the time 
our own conceptions. Every day the 
girls assemble as a public forum. Every 
gathering has its own girl chairman, sec- 
retary, and programme committee. They 
change daily. Every girl gets some train- 
ing in courage, self-possession, and service 
for the common good. It is part of the 
day’s business to inform others what the 
world is doing and _ discussing. The 
WorLp’s Work is reproduced by girls 
who study it. All notices, announcements, 
and sermonizing which school men ordinar- 
ily furnish to assemblies of pupils are done 
by girls. Part of it is spontaneous; much 
of it is at the suggestion of teachers. Stere- 
opticon exhibitions are chiefly in the hands 
of girls. Addresses made by adult visitors 
are at once summarized by girls called at 
random from the audience. It delights 
a speaker mightily to hear himself reviewed 
by attentive listeners. The instincts of 
all normal young persons for fun are not 
suppressed but fostered. 

English classics get themselves presented 
in the school theatre, which has footlights, 
scenery, and an asbestos drop. The 
girls .write and [give their own plays. 
The sentiment is clean and _ healthy. 
Every year the entire company of more than 
five thousand build’ a play together. First 
every girl writes as a composition exercise 
her version of the coming play. It has no 
central motive. It is unconnected atoms. 
From the thousands of conceptions, com- 
mittees select the newest and most suitable. 
A central committee strings them into line. 
Assembly discussions engender a connected 
motive. This purpose of the play, once 
voted on, makes the elaboration and ar- 
rangement of the parts inevitable. You 
have the Conflict of Work and Play appear- 
ing in “Rip Van Winkle’s Dream.” You 
have the Choice of Things Worth While 
growing into “The Vision of Youth.” 
Class by class, the groups select their 
portions. There are no stars, no risk of 
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failure from the absence of any one, be- 
cause every development of the story is 
entrusted to thirty or sixty girls. Their 
rehearsal comes in school hours as a part of 
music, or of declamation, or of practice 
with the teacher of calisthenics. The class- 
es in costume-design sketch the dresses; 
the sewing classes make them. The man- 
agement committee gets an armory and 
invites Mrs. Roosevelt or Mrs. Hughes or 
Mrs. Dix or Mrs. Gaynor to be the guest of 
honor. All the teachers of the schools 
from which the girls came into high school sit 
as guests in the capacious galleries. “Papa” 
Mc Gowan, the school’s chief sponsor in the 
Board of Education, circulates among the 
guests, insisting that what they shall see 
has taken not an instant from “regular” 
school work. And then the wonderful mass 
of beautiful young girlhood, to the music of 
the regimental band, shows you for two 
hours how Right, in spite of Error and 
Despair, always triumphs in the end. 

If you frankly endeavor to show the 
educational significance of school enter- 
tainments, express the belief that the pleas- 
ure of them is sufficient in a girls’ school, 
you are sure to run athwart of fearful 
educators who persuade themselves that 
what is pleasant must be naughty. We 
are trying as foster-parents to avoid the 
dreary mistake of those strict fathers who 
have driven their daughters into evil because 
of the utter lack of merriment at honie. 
For the last twenty years the amusements 
of New York have been growing more 
salacious, more immoral, more clever, more 
witty, more alluring. Almost every kind 
of thing that is attractive to young folks: 
music, sociability, politeness, variety, beauty, 
color, interest, noise, vivacity, and wit, 
has been taken by the devil to lure girls 
away from us. We are trying not to 
wince when dear old blunderers conclude 
we must be slighting “regular” work when 
we encourage our children to gratify their 
God-given appetites for fun and happiness. 
This is Nature’s spring-time for a girl. 
Her little head is whirling with romance: 
her little heart is bursting with sympathy. 
Soul-sunshine is as vital to her healthy 
growth and io her moral strength in days 
to come as food and drink are to her body. 
You can starve her sympathies and grind 


her heart out with your high standards 
and solemn praise of drudgery. You can 
drive her out of school, away from the 
cleanest associations she has, and then — 
God help her! No conscientious system- 
soaked teacher can. 

We are trying to put the brightest side 
of every school subject forward, to sub- 
stitute artistry for drudgery, to eliminate 
the disagreeable, and to make work what 
every expert authority who ever analyzed 
and wrote upon it says it ought to be: 
the greatest joy in the world which always 
blesses him who finds it. 

For the accomplishment of our purpose we 
have come into as beautiful and completely 
appointed a building as was ever furnished 
by any city for the training of its daughters. 
The Board of Education encouraged us 
to plan it. Every teacher had a hand in it. 
We studied schools all over America and 
Europe. We drew the plans and specified 
the equipment. The board’s architect 
made our suggestions workable. We have, 
in one great company, girls pursuing every 
kind of work they want to the extent that 
the Board of Education will permit. We 
have kitchens, bed-rooms, laundries, nur- 
series, and parlors for the training of every 
girl in housewifery. We have banks, stores, 
offices, studios, dressmaking establishments, 
and telephones for the preparation of young 
business women. We have book collections 
for the training of library keepers. We 
have the staples of culture: the languages, 
literature, sciences, and mathematics for the 
training of the minds, preparing for teachers’ 
schools and colleges. We have the limita- 
tions of strict courses and restrictive examin- 
tions to keep us within the bounds which an 
organized system deems necessary. 

What we are trying to do is to move and 
not to stagnate; to catch the best spirit of 
the time and not to assume that we re- 
ceived it by bequest from some legal pos- 
sessor of it. We are trying to work to- 
gether instead of following a leader. We 
are trying to conceive what the better genera- 
tion is which the Fathers of this Republic 
expected from free public schools. In 
so far as the limitation of system and our 
own inexpertness permit, we are trying to 
help the intelligent parents of New York 
to furnish the girl part of that generation. 
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THE NEW FREEDOM 


A CALL FOR THE EMANCIPATION OF THE GENEROUS 
ENERGIES OF A PEOPLE 


BY 


WOODROW WILSON 
V 
LET THERE BE LIGHT 


HE concern of patriotic men is to put our Government 

again on its right basis, by substituting the popular will 

for the rule of guardians, the processes of common coun- 

sel for those of private arrangement. In order to do this, 

a first necessity is to open the doors and let in the light 
on all affairs which the people have a right to know about. 

In the first place, it is necessary to open up all the processes of 
our politics. They have been too secret, too complicated, too round- 
about; they have consisted too much of private conferences and 
secret understandings, of the control of legislation by men who were 
not legislators, but who stood outside and dictated, controlling often- 
times by very questionable means, which they would not have dreamed 
of allowing to become public. The whole process must be altered. 
We must take the selection of candidates for office, for example, out 
of the hands of small groups of men, of little coteries, out of the hands 
of machines working behind closed doors, and put it into the hands of 
the people themselves again by means of direct primaries and elec- 
tions to which candidates of every sort and degree may have free 
access. We must substitute public for private machinery. 

It is necessary, in the second place, to give society command of 
its own economic life again by denying to those who conduct the 
great modern operations of business the privacy that used to belong 
properly enough to men who used only their own capital and their 
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individual energy in business. The processes of capital must be as 
open as the processes of politics. Those who make use of the great 
modern accumulations of wealth, gathered together by the dragnet 
process of the sale of stocks and bonds, and piling up of reserves, 
must be treated as under a public obligation; they must be made 
responsible for their business methods to the great communities which 
are in fact their working partners, so that the hand which makes 
correction shall easily reach them and a new principle of responsibility 
be felt throughout their structure and operation. 

What are the right methods of politics? Why, the right methods 
are those of public discussion: the methods of leadership open and 
above board, not closeted with “boards of guardians” or anybody 
else, but brought out under the sky, where honest eyes can look upon 
them and honest eyes can judge of them. 

If there is nothing to conceal, then why conceal it? If it is a public 
game, why play it in private? If it is a public game, then why not 
come out into the open and play it in public? You have got to cure 
diseased politics as we nowadays cure tuberculosis, by making all 
the people who suffer from it live out of doors; not only spend their 
days out of doors and walk around, but sleep out of doors; always 
remain in the open, where they will be accessible to fresh, nourishing, Ny 
and revivifying influences. 

I, for one, have the conviction that government ought to be all 
outside and no inside. I, for my part, believe that there ought to be 
no place where anything can be done that everybody does not know 
about. It would be very inconvenient for some gentlemen, probably, 
if government were all outside, but we have consulted their sus- 
ceptibilities too long already. It is barely possible that some of these 
gentlemen are unjustly suspected; in that case they owe it to them- 
selves to come out and operate in the light. The very fact that so 
much in politics is done in the dark, behind closed doors, promotes 
suspicion. Everybody knows that corruption thrives in secret 
places, and avoids public places, and we believe it a fair presumption 
that secrecy means impropriety. So, our honest politicians and our 
honorable corporation heads owe it to their reputations to bring their 
activities out into the open. 

At any rate, whether they like it or not, these affairs are going to 
be dragged into the open. We are more anxious about their reputa- 
tions than they are themselves. We are too solicitous for their morals, 
— if they are not,— to permit them longer to continue subject to the 
temptations of secrecy. You know there is temptation in loneliness 
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and secrecy. Haven’t you experienced it? I have. We are never 


) so proper in our conduct as when everybody can look and see exactly 
what we are doing. If you are off in some distant part of the world 








( and suppose that nobody who lives within a mile of your home is 
anywhere around, there are times when you adjourn your ordinary 
i standards. You say to yourself: “Well, I’ll have a fling this time; 
nobody will know anything about it.” If you were on the desert of 
( Sahara, you would feel that you might permit yourself,— well, say, 
some slight latitude in conduct; but if you saw one of your immediate 
neighbors coming the other way on a camel,— you would behave 
| yourself until he got out of sight. The most dangerous thing in the 
world is to get off where nobody knows you. I advise you to stay 
around among the neighbors, and then you may keep out of jail. 
That is the only way some of us can keep out of jail. * 

Publicity is one of the purifying elements of politics. The best 
thing that you can do with anything that is crooked is to lift it up 
where people can see that it is crooked, and then it will either straighten 
itself out or disappear. Nothing checks all the bad practices of 
politics like public exposure. You can’t be crooked in the light. | 
don’t know whether it has ever been tried or not; but I venture to say, 
purely from observation, that it can’t be done. 

And so the people of the United States have made up their minds 
to do a healthy thing for both politics and big business. Permit me 
to mix a few metaphors: They are going to open doors; they are 
going to let up blinds; they are going to drag sick things into the open 
air and into the light of the sun. They are going to organize a great 
hunt, and smoke certain animals out of their burrows. They are 
going to unearth the beast in the jungle in which when they hunted 
they were caught by the beast instead of catching him. They have 
determined, therefore, to take an axe and raze the jungle, and then see 
where the beast will find cover. And I, for my part, bid them God- 
speed. The jungle breeds nothing but infection and shelters nothing 
but the enemies of mankind. 

And nobody is going to get caught in our hunt except the beasts 
that prey. Nothing is going to be cut down or injured that anybody \ 
ought to wish preserved. }) 

You know the story of the Irishman who, while digging a hole, \ 
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was asked, “Pat, what are you doing,— digging a hole?”” And he 
replied, “No, sir; I am digging the dirt, and laving the hole.’ It } 
was probably the same Irishman who, seen digging around the wall of ( 
a house, was asked, “Pat, what are you doing?” And he answered, 
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“Faith, | am letting the dark out of the cellar.” Now, that’s exactly 
what we want to do,— let the dark out of the cellar. 

Take, first, the relations existing between politics and business. 

It is perfectly legitimate, of course, that the business interests 
of the country should not only enjoy the protection of the law, but that 
they should be in every way furthered and strengthened and facilitated 
by legislation. The country has no jealousy of any connection be- 
tween business and politics which is a legitimate connection. It is 
not in the least averse from open efforts to accommodate law to the 
material development which has so strengthened the country in all 
that it has undertaken by supplying its extraordinary life with its 
necessary physical foundations. 

But the illegitimate connections between business and legisla- 
tion are another matter. I would wish to speak on this subject with 
soberness and circumspection. I have no desire to excite anger against 
anybody. That would be easy, but it would do no particular good. 
I wish, rather, to consider an unhappy situation in a spirit that may 
enable us to account for it, to some extent, and so perhaps get at the 
causes and the remedy. Mere denunciation doesn’t help much to 
clear up a matter so involved ‘as is the complicity of business with 
evil politics in America. 

Every community is vaguely aware that the political machine 
upon which it looks askance has certain very definite connections 
with men who are engaged in business on a large scale, and the sus- 
picion which attaches to the machine itself has begun to attach also 
to business enterprises, just because these connections are known 
to exist. If these connections were open and avowed, if everybody 
knew just what they involved and just what use was being made of 
them, there would be no difficulty in keeping an eye upon affairs and 
in controlling them by public opinion. But, unfortunately, the whole 
process of law-making in America is a very obscure one. There is 
no highway of legislation, but there are many by-ways. Parties are 
not organized in such a way in our legislatures as to make any one 
group of men avowedly responsible for the course of legislation. The 
whole process of discussion, if any discussion at all takes place, is 
private and shut away from public scrutiny and knowledge. There 
are so many circles within circles, there are so many indirect and 
private ways of getting at legislative action, that our communities 
are constantly uneasy during legislative sessions. It is this confusion 
and obscurity and privacy of our legislative method that gives the 
political machine its opportunity. There is no publicly responsible 
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man or group of men who are known to formulate legislation and to 
take charge of it from the time of its introduction until the time of 
its enactment. It has, therefore, been possible for an outside force,— 
the political machine, the body of men who nominated the legislators 
and who conducted the contest for their election,— to assume the 
réle of control. Business men who desired something done in the 
way of changing the law under which they were acting, or who wished 
to prevent legislation which seemed to them to threaten their own 
interests, have known that there was this definite body of persons to 
resort to, and they have made terms with them. They have agreed 
to supply them with money for campaign expenses and to stand by 
them in all otter cases where money was necessary if in return they 
might resort to them for protection or for assistance in matters of 
legislation. Legislators looked to a certain man who was not even 
a member of their body for instructions as to what they were to do 
with particular bills. The machine, which was the centre of party 
organization, was the natural instrument of control, and men who 
had business interests to promote naturally resorted to the body which 
exercised the control. 

There need have been nothing sinister about this. If the whole 
matter had been open and candid and honest, public criticism would 
not have centred upon it. But the use of money always results in 
demoralization, and goes beyond demoralization to actual corruption. 
There are two kinds of corruption,—the crude and obvious sort, 
which consists in direct bribery, and the much subtler, more dangerous, 
sort, which consists in a corruption of the will. Business men who 
have tried to set up a control in politics through the machine have 
more and more deceived themselves, have allowed themselves to think 
that the whole matter was a necessary means of self-defence, have said 
that it was a necessary outcome of our political system. Having 
reassured themselves in this way, they have drifted from one thing to 
another until the questions of morals involved have become hope- 
lessly obscured and submerged. How far away from the ideals of 
their youth have many of our men of business drifted, enmeshed in 
the vicious system,— how far away from the days when their fine 
young manhood was wrapped in “that chastity of honor which felt 
a stain like a wound!” 

It is one of the happy circumstances of our time that the most 
intelligent of our business men have seen the mistake as well as the 
immorality of the whole bad business. The alliance between business 
and politics has been a burden to them,— an advantage, no doubt, 

















































upon occasion, but a very questionable and burdensome advantage. 
It has given them great power, but it has also subjected them to a sort 
of slavery and a bitter sort of subserviency to politicians. They are 
as anxious to be freed from bondage as the country is to be rid of the 
influences and methods which it represents. Leading business men 
are now becoming great factors in the emancipation of the country 
from a system which was leading from bad to worse. There are those, 
of course, who are wedded to the old ways and who will stand out for 
them to the last, but they will sink into a minority and be overcome. 
The rest have found that their old excuse (namely, that it was nec- 
essary to defend themselves against unfair legislation) is no longer a 
good excuse; that there is a better way of defending themselves 
than through the private use of money. That better way is to take 
the public into their confidence, to make absolutely open all their 
dealings with legislative bodies and legislative officers, and let the 
public judge as between them and those with whom they are dealing. 


This discovery on their part of what ought to have been obvious 
all along points out the way of reform; for undoubtedly publicity 
comes very near being the cure-all for political and economic maladies 
of this sort. But publicity will continue to be very difficult so long 
as our methods of legislation are so obscure and devious and private. 
I think it will become more and more obvious that the way to purify 
our politics is to simplify them, and that the way to simplify them is to 
establish responsible leadership. We have had no leadership at all 
inside our legislative bodies,— at any rate, no leadership which is 
definite enough to attract the attention and watchfulness of the 
country. Our only leadership having been that of irresponsible persons 
outside the legislatures who constitute the political machines, it has been 
extremely difficult for even the most watchful public opinion to keep 
track of the circuitous methods pursued. This undoubtedly lies at 
the root of the growing demand on the part of American communities 
everywhere for responsible leadership, for putting in authority and 
keeping in authority those whom they know and whom they can 
watch and whom they can constantly hold to account. The business 
of the country ought to be served by thoughtful and progressive 
legislation, but it ought to be served openly, candidly, advantageously, 
with a careful regard to letting everybody be heard and every interest 
be considered, the interest which is not backed by money as well as 
the interest which is; and this can be accomplished only by some 
simplification of our methods which will centre the public trust in 
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small groups of men who will lead, not by reason of legal authority, 
but by reason of their contact with and amenability to public opinion. 

I am striving to indicate my belief that our legislative methods 
may well be reformed in the direction of giving more open publicity 
to every act, in the direction of setting up some form of responsible 
leadership on the floor of our legislative halls so that the people may 
know who is back of every bill and back of the opposition to it, and 
so that it may be dealt with in the open chamber rather than in the 
committee room. The light must be let in on all processes of law- 
making. 

Legislation, as we nowadays conduct it, is not conducted in the 
open. It is not threshed out in open debate upon the floors of our 
assemblies. It is, on the contrary, framed, digested, and concluded 
in committee rooms. It is in committee rooms that legislation not 
desired by the interests dies. It is in committee rooms that legisla- 
tion desired by the interests is framed and brought forth. There is 
not enough debate of it in open house, in most cases, to disclose the 
real meaning of the proposals made. Clauses lie quietly unexplained 
and unchallenged in our statutes which contain the whole gist and 
purpose of the act; qualifying phrases which escape the public atten- 
tion, casual definitions which do not attract attention, classifications 
so technical as not to be generally understood, and which every one 
most intimately concerned is careful not to explain or expound, 
contain the whole purpose of the law. Only after it has been enacted 
and has come to adjudication in the courts is its scheme as a whole 
divulged. The beneficiaries are then safe behind their bulwarks. 

Of course, the chief triumphs of committee work, of covert phrase 
and unexplained classification, are accomplished in the framing of 
tariffs. Ever since the passage of the outrageous Payne-Aldrich Tariff 
Act our people have been discovering the concealed meanings and 
purposes which lay hidden in it. They are discovering item by item 
how deeply and deliberately they were deceived and cheated. This 
did not happen by accident; it came about by design, by elaborated, 
secret design. Questions put upon the floor in the House and Senate 
were not frankly or truly answered, and an elaborate piece of legisla- 
tion was foisted on the country which could not possibly have passed 
if it had been generally comprehended. 

And we know, those of us who handle the machinery of politics, 
that the great difficulty in breaking up the control of -.the political 
boss is that he is backed by the money and the influence of these very 
people who are intrenched in these very schedules. The tariff could 
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never have been built up item by item by public discussion, and it 
never could have passed, if item by item it had been explained to the 
people of this country. It was built up by arrangement and by the 
subtle management of a political organization represented in the 
Senate of the United States by the senior Senator from Rhode Island, 
and in the House of Representatives by one of the Representatives !) 
from Illinois. These gentlemen did not build that tariff upon the 
evidence that was given before the Committee on Ways and Means 
as to what the manufacturer and the workingmen, the consumers and 
the producers, of this country want. It was not built upon what the 
interests of the country called for. It was built upon understandings 
arrived at outside of the rooms where testimony was given and debate 
was held. 

I am not even now suggesting corrupt influence. That is not 
my point. Corruption is a very difficult thing to manage in its literal 
sense. The payment of money is very easily detected, and men of 
this kind who control these interests by secret arrangement would 
not consent to receive a dollar in money. They are following their 
own principles,— that is to say, the principles which they think and 
act upon,— and they think that they are perfectly honorable and 
incorruptible men; but they believe one thing that I do not believe y} 
and that it is evident the people of the country do not believe: they 
believe that the prosperity of the country depends upon the arrange- 
ments which certain party leaders make with certain business leaders. 
They believe that, but the proposition has merely to be stated to the 
jury to be rejected. The prosperity of this country depends upon 
the interests of all of us and cannot be brought about by arrangement 
between any groups of persons. Take any question you like out to the 
country,— let it be threshed out in public debate,— and you will have 
made these methods impossible. 

This is what sometimes happens: They promise you a particular 
piece of legislation. As soon as the legislature meets, a bill embody- 
ing that legislation is introduced. It is referred to a committee. 
You never hear of it again. What happened? Nobody knows what \\ 
happened. 

I am not intimating that corruption creeps in; I do not know 
what creeps in. The point is that we not only do not know, but it is \ 




















intimated, if we get inquisitive, that it is none of our business. My 
reply is that it zs our business, and it is the business of every man in 
the State; we have a right to know all the particulars of that bill’s 
history. There is not any legitimate privacy about matters of 
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government. Government must, if it is to be pure and correct in 
its processes, be absolutely public in everything that affects it. | 
cannot imagine a public man with a conscience having a secret that 
he would keep from the people about their own affairs. 

I know how some of these gentlemen reason. They say that the 
influences to which they are y.elding are perfectly legitimate influences, 
but that if they were disclosed they would not be understood. Well, 
I am very sorry, but nothing is legitimate that cannot be understood. 
If you cannot explain it properly, then there is something about it 
that cannot be explained at all. I know from the circumstances of 
the case, not what is happening, but that something private is happen- 
ing, and that every time one of these bills gets into committee, some- 
thing private stops it, and it never comes out again unless forced out 
by the agitation of the press or the courage and revolt of brave men 
in the legislature. I have known brave men of that sort. I could 
name some splendid examples of men who, as representatives of the 
people, demanded to be told by the chairman of the committee why 
the bill was not reported, and who, when they could not find out from ; 
him, investigated and found out for themselves and brought the bill out j 
by threatening to tell the reason on the floor of the House. 

Those are private processes. Those are processes which stand Ui 
between the people and the things that are promised them, and I say 
that until you drive all of those things into the open, you are not 
connected with your Government; you are not represented; you are i 
not participants in your Government. Such a scheme of govern- 
ment by private understanding deprives you of representation, de- 
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prives the people of representative institutions. It has got to be put 

into the heads of legislators that public business is public business. 

I hold the opinion that there can be no confidences as against the 

people with respect to their government, and that it is the duty of 

every public officer to explain to his fellow-citizens whenever he gets 

a chance,— explain exactly what is going on inside of his own office. 
There is no air so wholesome as the air of utter publicity. 
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There are other tracts of modern life where jungles have grown \) 
up that must be cut down. Take, for example, the entirely illegiti- 
mate extensions made of the idea of private property for the benefit 
of modern corporations and trusts. A modern joint stock corpora- ( 
tion cannot in any proper sense be said to base its rights and powers \) 
upon the principles of private property. Its powers are wholly ‘i 
derived from legislation. It possesses them for the convenience of 
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business at the sufferance of the public. Its stock is widely owned, 
passes from hand to hand, brings multitudes of men into its shifting 
partnerships, and connects it with the interests and the investments 
of whole communities. It is a segment of the public; bears no an- 
alogy to a partnership or to the processes by which private property 
is safeguarded and managed, and should not be suffered to afford 
any covert whatever to those who are managing it. Its management 
is of public and general concern, is in a very proper sense everybody’s 
business. The business of many of those corporations which we call 
public-service corporations, and which are indispensable to our daily 
lives and serve us with transportation and light and water and power, 
— their business, for instance, is clearly public business; and, there- 
fore, we can and must penetrate their affairs by the light of examina- 
tion and discussion. 

In New Jersey the people have realized this for a long time, and 
a year or two ago we got our ideas on the subject enacted into legisla- 
tion. The corporations involved opposed the legislation with all 
their might. They talked about ruin,— and I really believe they did 
think they would be somewhat injured. But they have not been. 
And | hear I cannot tell you how many men in New Jersey say: 
“Governor, we were opposed to you; we did not believe in the things 
you wanted to do, but now that you have done them we take off our 
hats. That was the thing to do, it did not hurt us a bit; it just put 
us on a normal footing; it took away suspicion from our business.” 
New Jersey, having taken the cold plunge, cries out to the rest of 
the states, ““Come on in! The water’s fine!” 

So I take it to be a necessity of the hour to open up all the pro- 
cesses of politics and of public business,— open them wide to public 
view; to make them accessible to every force that moves, every 
opinion that prevails in the thought of the people; to give society 
command of its own economic life again, not by revolutionary meas- 
ures, but by a steady application of the principle that the people have 
a right to look into such matters and to control them; to cut all priv- 
ileges and patronage and private advantage and secret enjoyment 
out of legislation. 

Wherever any public business is transacted, wherever plans 
affecting the public are laid, or enterprises touching the public welfare, 
comfort, or convenience go forward, wherever political programmes 
are formulated, or candidates agreed on,— over that place a voice 
must speak, with the divine prerogative of a people’s will, the words: 
“Let there be light!” 
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WATCHING PRESIDENT WILSON 
AT WORK 


HOW HIS VISITORS ARE HANDLED, WHO MAY SEE HIM AND WHEN, HIS METHOD AND 
MANNER IN INTERVIEWS —A PICTURE OF THE SWIFTLY MOVING DRAMA AT 
THE WHITE HOUSE WHERE A NEW PAGE OF HISTORY IS WRITTEN 
EVERY DAY —A COMPARISON WITH THE CONDITIONS UNDER 
PRESIDENTS ROOSEVELT AND TAFT 


BY 


WILLIAM BAYARD HALE 


OODROW WILSON is 

in the White House. 
He is the same man 
as he who a few weeks 
ago was sitting in his 
rooms at the back of the New Jersey State 
Capitol — the same man, at the same sort 
of work, with the same manners and 
methods. He wears the same gray suit, 
or another off the same piece, built by 
the same tailor. There is a new stick-pin 
in his tie; he has exchanged the seal of the 
Union for that of his old state; but if the 
tie is new, it is an amazing match for the 
old ones. Pince-nez eyeglass, pencil and 

notebook, still perform their offices. 

The President has already made some 
new acquaintances, a few thousands; but 
he hasn’t forgotten any one the Governor 
ever knew. The President’s secretary still 
calls him “Governor,” and_ probably 
always will; it is a most happy and fortu- 
nate thing that Mr. Joseph P. Tumulty has 
come along to Washington; and he has 
brought his two best Trenton  sten- 
ographers with him. There were three 
days —a Saturday afternoon, a Sunday, 
a Monday, and a Tuesday morning — 
when Mr. Wilson rested, as a private 
citizen, but that was not long enough to 
allow him to forget his old ways of work. 
At 9 o'clock on the morning of the fourth 
day he was employing them again as if 
there had been no interruption, though the 
Scene was slightly altered. 


The building in which the head of a 
nation meets his counselors, directs his 


officers, puts his signature on papers of 
State, the building from which go forth 
the commands of a nation, is the one- 
storied staff annex to the White House 
which, to all official intents and purposes, 
is the White House. Looking at the 
plan of the place, you get the impres- 
sion of a puzzle. These offices were 
devised, you suspect, to keep people away 
from the President — who can be reached 
only after threading a labyrinth of cham- 
bers and corridors. Until Mr. Wilson 
came down it was a difficult and hazardous 
feat to get into the inmost sanctum. 
Ordinary visitors, after passing the scrutiny 
of policemen in uniform outside the door 
and secret service men in mufti just within 
it, were steered into one waiting-room; 
persons like Senators and Representatives, 
into another. It was as difficult to get 
into the office of the Secretary to the 
President as it is to-day to get into the 
President’s own room. Doorkeepers moved 
mysteriously about, beckoning now to this 
fortunate one, now to that one. And 
when he was at last admitted to the 
Presidential presence, the caller found 
himself only one of four or five or possibly 
twenty men lining the walls of an oval 
room, around which the President passed, 
listening and replying to a few rapid, low- 
spoken words from each — the room being, 
by the way, a whispering gallery in which 
no muttered secret was safe. 

To-day, the general waiting-room is 
abandoned, and the congressional room 
is occupied by stenographers. Visitors 
who know the way walk unchecked 
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70 
through the lobby and the corridors into 
the Secretary’s room. Such as are un- 
familiar with the lay of the land may be 
directed to take a seat somewhere in a 
lobby until their cards are carried in to 
Mr. Tumulty; they themselves usually 
follow promptly. The Secretary’s room 
has become the waiting-room. 


THE WORLD’S WORK 


—but, of course, nobody does that. 
The doors stand open, and those who 
reach the desk of the Secretary hear the 
voices of the Chief Magistrate and his 
interlocutor, but everybody pauses in the 
anteroom and waits his special invitation 
— if one is forthcoming. 

The Secretary’s office is always a scene 
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PLAN OF THE EXECUTIVE OFFICES OF THE PRESIDENT 
UNDER MR. WILSON “THE GENERAL WAITING-ROOM IS ABANDONED, AND THE CONGRESSIONAL ROOM IS OCCUPIED 





BY STENOGRAPHERS. 


To tell the truth, it is just as hard to 
get to the President as ever it was. Doubt- 
less any one so minded could walk straight 
on through the short hall that leads to 
the oval room and confront the President 


THE SECRETARY'S ROOM HAS BECOME THE WAITING-ROOM” 


of lively interest. Mr. Tumulty has an 
hour to himself in the morning; he is the 
earliest riser in official life Washington 
has ever known, and he has been over his 
mail by the time the first callers begin to 
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arrive. The President likewise has been 
at work with his stenographer for an hour 
or two before the first appointments begin, 
say at ten o'clock. At that time the 
Secretary’s room is filled, and it continues 
to be filled until after one o’clock. An 
enumeration, at any moment during the 
morning, of the men, numbering from a 
dozen to twenty or thirty, to be found 
there waiting their turns, would be a list 
practically every name of which would be 
recognized as that of a national person. 
At any moment you may be speaking to 
a Cabinet minister, rubbing elbows with 
three or four Senators, stepping on the 
toes of a Supreme Court Justice, or knock- 
ing against an army officer of high degree. 

The rule is that no visitor may see the 
President without an appointment pre- 
viously made. A list of expected visitors, 
every one of whom is assigned a period of 
from two to twenty minutes, is prepared 
the first thing in the morning. The pro- 
gramme is carried out almost with the 
accuracy of a railroad timetable. By 
twelve o’clock the morning’s work may 
possibly be ten minutes behind theschedule; 
it generally finishes pretty promptly on 
time; not infrequently with a few spare 
minutes into which to crowd an additional 
interview or two. There may be, there 
generally are, four or five visitors, probably 
of distinction, who have called without 
appointment, and who wait, hoping that 
an opportunity may come by _ chance 
to whisper the word they are anxious 
should reach the President’s ear. Such 
opportunities rarely come. Occasionally 
the President steps out of his room and 
makes a hasty round of the outer office, 
but these occasions are few, and Washing- 
ton officials are coming to understand that 
while they may see the President’s Secre- 
tary at any moment, it is only by appoint- 
ment previously made that they have 
much prospect of getting a word with 
Mr. Wilson himself. 

That is to say, during the morning; and 
by universal consent morning is the time 
devoted to making and receiving official 
calls. President Roosevelt and President 


Taft used to keep open half an hour be- 
tween noon and twelve-thirty for a sort 
of general reception when those who were 


without appointments could shake the 
President’s hand and have his ear for a 
brief moment or two. Mr. Wilson has 
done away with this custom; in place of 
it, visitors without appointments are in- 
structed to repair to the East Room of 
the White House at 2.30, where they pass 
rapidly before the President and have a 
brief opportunity for conversation, though, 
of course, not in private. 

Seated in a corner are a group of Sena- 
tors — Lodge, Smoot, and Stone — wait- 
ing for five minutes in which to intercede 
for a discharged customs official, Judge 
Sharretts, who was lately removed from 
office by President Taft and whose friends 
think President Wilson should reopen his 
case. 

Over by the mantel is a nervous Con- 
gressman from Long Island. Equally 
nervous is a Wisconsin statesman, or 
statesman-to-be — Mr. “ Joe” Davies, who 
has a handsome profile; he is talking 
with another, the other, specimen of 
Democratic pulchritude — Mr. A. Mitchell 
Palmer; the Pennsylvanian is as big and 
fair as the Wisconsin man is delicate and 
black. 

Enters Joseph Gurney Cannon, the 
irrepressible, with his carnation in his 
buttonhole, radiating benevolence and 
biblical quotations. “I have been ad- 
vised,”’ he begins cheerfully —“ Uncle Joe” 
is actually going home, after thirty-eight 
years in Congress —“I have been advised 
that it is time I made my peace with God. 
Well, I am afraid I couldn’t get an audience 
with the Almighty, but I can at least hope 
to see the President. He may have some 
influence at the throne of grace.” The 
ex-Speaker holds his own little court in 
the midst of the room, quizzed by Senators 
and Cabinet members. 

Here is an anxious politician from Porto 
Rico. Hereis Mr. Pleasant Stovall, an old 
playmate of Mr. Wilson’s, whom the 
Senators and Congressmen of Georgia 
unite in recommending for the legation 
in Switzerland. The blind Senator from 
Oklahoma, Mr. Gore, has an early appoint- 
ment for which he is promptly on hand. 

Mr. Montague, of Virginia, has been 
waiting two hours, as yesterday he waited, 
hoping for a chance to reach the President 
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with the representations which the Progres- 
sive Democrats of the Old Dominion are 
anxious Mr. Wilson should consider before 
he decides between Mr. Thomas Nelson 
Page and Colonel Joseph E. Willard for a 
foreign mission. The Page-Willard fight 
is preliminary to one all along the line as 
to the distribution of patronage. To- 
morrow it will be the Texas Wilson Demo- 
crats; the next day the Progressive Demo- 
crats of Alabama; then those of Maryland, 
of Kentucky, etc., who are urging that 
only those who have proven their sym- 
pathy with the Administration be put on 
guard. And their adversaries will be 
there, too, ready to empurple Mr. Tumul- 
ty’s carpet with sanguinary gore. 

Mr. Montague, who was Governor of 
Virginia once, now has become a Congress- 
man and might easily have been chosen for 
the Cabinet, but his errand this time is poli- 
tical and it is next to impossible to get to 
Mr. Wilson direct with a purely political 
appeal. At the outset of his administra- 
tion President Wilson announced, to the 
consternation of the pie-hunters, that he 
himself would not receive candidates for 
office or their friends. Such as came to 
him he referred to the heads of the several 
departments. He went so far as to decline 
to talk with Congressmen and even Sena- 
tors on the subject of patronage, and, 
though it has proven impossible to banish 
all discussion of candidates from the 
White House, the President has shown the 
utmost determination to save his energies 
just as far as possible for the real tasks 
of government, leaving the filling of offices 
to the members of his Cabinet. Never- 
theless, during the early days of his term, 
candidates and their friends flocked to the 
executive offices. They came back the 
second day and the third day, the spark 
of hope still smouldering in their breasts. 
They stood about the Secretary’s office 
watching the slow hands of the clock that 
mark the hours eventful of so much in 
the Nation’s contemporaneous history and 
yet disappointing to so many personal 
ambitions. 

Four of them who had been standing in 
a corner for hours one day caught the eye 
of an old statesman as he came out from 
his talk with the President; he turned and 


whispered to Mr. Tumulty: “They also 
want to serve who only stand and wait.” 

Here is a young man who spent last 
summer at the National Headquarters; he 
had his salary, to be sure, but he thinks 
he ought to have “recognition” besides. 
The gray-bearded man sitting there is Mr. 
Henry Gassaway Davis — once the Demo- 
cratic nominee for Vice-president of the 
United States. It is his second day on the 
scene; he was once a Senator, but he forgot 
yesterday that a Cabinet day is scarcely 
one upon which a casual visitor can hope 
for a glimpse of the President. Mr. 
Marshall has been in and has gone; wise 
man that he is, he was bent on no other 
errand than to pay a moment’s respects 
to his chief, and he was satisfied to do that 
through the Secretary. 

Briskly moving about in animated con- 
versation is a young man generally counted 
one of the new President’s favorites —a 
pleasing enough chap with the weight of 
the world on his shoulders and the con- 
fidence in his ability to carry it in his eye. 
He has not yet given up hope of landing a 
$12,000 job with the aid of a father-in-law 
in the Senate. But he will not get in 
to-day. 

Mr. Perry Belmont has come in to tell 
the President, if permitted to, that he made 
two speeches last night, one in Washington, 
the other in Baltimore, where he expatiated 
upon the significance of the New Freedom. 
Mayor Preston, of Baltimore, whose lavish 
(but unprofitable) hospitality delegates 
to the last Democratic Convention will 
well remember, is here to invite the Presi- 
dent to attend a performance to be given 
for the benefit of the families of men killed 
in the dynamite explosion at Baltimore. 
Over there, talking with Senator Luke 
Lea, is Representative Sims, of Tennese 
see; Mr. Sims had an appointment at this 
hour yesterday but was a minute and a 
half late and missed his chance. 

Mr. Underwood, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, comes in on 
the dot for his appointment of half an hour. 
Mr. Underwood tells the President that his 
Committee will have a tariff bill ready to 
report to Congress at the extra session to 
begin April 7th. 

The Secretary of War has_ twenty 
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minutes’ conference with the President, the 
two discussing the future of the Philippines. 


A man enters, has a moment’s whispered . 


conversation with Mr. Tumulty, who takes 
him to the President irrespective of what 
is going on in the inner room. It is regard- 
ing the case of a soldier under sentence to 
die: to-morrow in Arizona. A _ reprieve 
has suddenly become advisable; in two 
minutes the reprieve is granted. 

The President is ahead of his schedule; 
there are three or four minutes to spare 
before the next visitor is due, and Mr. 
Wilson steps into the anteroom and greets 
the few callers gathered there. He steps 
briskly; always alert and vigorous, Mr. 
Wilson’s movements have taken on a 
new vivacity, a new swiftness, since he 
came down to Washington. He was 
always a fast walker, for instance, but when 
he is seen on the streets here he is almost 
racing along. He moves about the exe- 
cutive offices with as rapid a pace as 
Roosevelt ever used, and he covers the 
distance between his office and the White 
House in breathless time. The fact is the 
President lives in constant dread of the 
office-seeker, who lies in wait at every door, 
in every passageway, along every path, by 
which he hopes the President may pass. 

There is a general hush as the President 
enters the Secretary’s room. Everybody 
is instantly on his feet. Very rapidly Mr. 
Wilson passes from man to man, usually 
with nothing more than a smile of greeting 
and a handshake; here and there, a low 
petition is spoken; now and again a paper 
comes out of a pocket. It is all over in 
a moment, however, and the dark designs 
of a dozen aspirants have been frustrated. 
They have “paid their respects,” the 
errand on which they ostensibly came, and 
they have not preferred the requests which 
they expected casually to mention. When 
Theodore Roosevelt used to come prancing 
out into the waiting-room, the air was 
suddenly filled with the sputter and crackle 
of words discharged like rifle shots. When 
Taft came out, the room was suddenly one 
broad smile. He made the rounds, pre- 
tended to listen, cracked a little joke here 
and there, and disappeared in a general 
gasp of merriment. Woodrow Wilson can 
laugh as heartily as any one, but when 


about this business of the Presidency he 
doesn’t; the benignancy of his nature 
shines through a face usually serious and 
very often overcast with deepest gravity. 

Very swiftly, the room fills up again. 
In comes Senator Ransdell, of Louisiana, 
and Colonel Robert Ewing of that state. 
The sugar schedule requires much looking 
after. The editor of an Atlanta news- 
paper is on time for his appointment. This 
newcomer, pulling at a piratical moustache 
greatly at odds with his cherubic face, is 
Delaware’s new Senator, Willard Saulsbury. 

But now approaches the sensation of 
the morning, in the person of William 
Jennings Bryan. He has just passed 
through the salvos of the camera batteries 
at the entrance, his celebrated grin out- 
doing the best performance of the Cheshire 
cat; Mr. Bryan seems a very happy man 
and is winning new friends every minute, 
moving, as he does, surrounded by a mag- 
netic field. It is five minutes before the 
President learns of his chief Minister’s 
arrival; then the two go into the little 
room for a half hour of intimate talk. 

Mr. McAdoo has a way of slipping in by 
the other entrance. To-day he brings 
with him George Foster Peabody — one 
man who, in spite of his reputed Demo- 
cracy, is trying to keep out of office. 

News has just been handed in from the 
telegraph room that the New Hampshire 
legislature deadlock is broken, and Hollis, 
the Democrat, is elected United States 
Senator. “Good!” cries the President, 
for a moment forgetting some serious 
business in hand, and “Good!” echo 
twenty lusty throats. 

Just as the Gridiron Club delegation 
comes in — six of the best-looking, at all 
events of the best-fed, members of that 
famous association of writers and fun- 
makers. They have come armed to the 
teeth with six unanswerable speeches. 
Unanswerable and unanswered — because 
never made. The President capitulated 
on sight. He will appear at the next 
Gridiron dinner. The interview, scheduled 
for ten minutes, lasted fifty seconds. 

The wife of a Princeton professor has 
waited till half-past one to exchange a 
word with Mr. Wilson. The opportunity 
comes at last. 
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So the procession comes, pauses, and 
passes. You wonder what possible im- 
pression its members can hope to make 
upon the wearied retina, the tired tym- 
panum, of the man in the oval room. 

The case is not what one would expect. 
The President’s mind and nerves have 
much the quality of youth. They are 
singularly fresh and tenacious; they func- 
tion like a boy’s both in receiving and 
recording impressions. He hears and sees 
and does not easily forget. Let us go into 
the oval room. 

It is a cabinet, perhaps 25 by 35 feet, 
done in light olive green burlap with white 
wainscoting and doors. At one end is a 
fireplace with a white marble mantel, on 
it a French clock under a glass dome; 
opposite, a deep bay window. Glazed 
book-cases are set into the wainscoting 
between the doors; the floor is covered 
with a plain green rug of domestic manu- 
facture. A solitary picture still hangs — 
or did hang, the other day—as if forgotten, 
on one wall: a small photograph of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. The President sits at his 
desk in the bay of the window; another 
chair is placed at one end of the desk. 
At one side of this main chamber there is 
a smaller room in dark brown, furnished 
with a couch and easy chairs, and a tiny 
desk ‘set into the wall; to this room on 
rare occasions the President may retire 
with a particularly favored visitor. Be- 
yond this is the Cabinet room, a rectangu- 
lar chamber none too large for its big table 
with ten chairs somewhat crowded around 
it; there is no place provided for the seat of 
the Secretary of Labor, and he sits doubled 
up with the Secretary of Commerce at the 
lower end. The Cabinet room is done in 
light brown; maps and law books line the 
walls, and a globe stands in the middle of 
the floor. The only picture is a Lincoln 
over the mantel. For a change of scene 
the President sometimes leads his visitors 
into the Cabinet room. 

An interview with Mr. Wilson is always 
a delightful and satisfactory affair. Not 
always, of course,- in its results, for the 
United States now has a President who can 
say “no” as easily as “yes,” though he 
knows how to take the sting out of a re- 
fusal, if he wants to. But an interview 


is always delightful and satisfactory in 
that the visitor has the fullest opportun- 
ity to tell his story and make his request 
or his argument, assured of an attentive 
hearing. All visitors agree that Mr. 
Wilson has a peculiar faculty of putting 
them at their best; not a few timid, unready 
talkers have told me wonderingly that in 
his company they found their tongues 
unloosed and their ideas flowing rapidly 
into appropriate words. Appraised as 
austere by the public which does not know 
him, Mr. Wilson is in fact a man of ready 
and profound sympathy. All feel that 
instantly on coming into contact with 
him. He has no tricks of manner; he is 
innocent of any design to appear cordial; 
but the genuine simplicity of his look and 
of his words is inevitably winning. He is 
a shy man himself, if the truth were known, 
and perhaps it is the most timid of men who 
are the best understood by him. 

Mr. Wilson is the best listener that has 
been in the White House for many a year. 
Mr. Roosevelt never listened to anybody 
in his life, of course; Mr. Taft could listen 
well, when interested, but people often 
suspected that Mr. Taft’s mind was a- 
wandering, even while his face was at- 
tentive. You never have that feeling with 
Mr. Wilson. It is apparent from the first 
word that he is closely following you; as 
a rule he is silent until you have concluded; 
sometimes, however, his face will light up ° 
and he will nod or let a soft “yes’’ pass 
his lips. You have the feeling that his 
mind is ahead of you, as in fact it is, and 
you pass rapidly from point to point, 
well satisfied with your ownswift eloquence. 
Then, instantly, you get your reply, and 
it is perfectly clear that Mr. Wilson has 
taken you all in — all you have said, some 
things you have left unsaid. His mind 
leaps to respond. 

All Washington agrees that it is a simple 
delight to have converse with the new 
President. I have seen his swiftness of 
apprehension and his clean-cut clearness of 
mind displayed on hundreds of occasions 
in Princeton and Trenton, and it was no 
surprise to me to hear visitors emerge 
from interviews at the White House with 
their faces glowing with the pleasure of 
having transacted their business so satis- 
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factorily; no surprise to hear Secretaries 
praise, as if it were something unheard of 
and impossible in political life, the direct- 
ness, swiftness, accuracy, and precision of 
the operations of the mind under whose pres- 
idency they sit around the Cabinet table. 

“There was not an irrelevant word,” 
said one visitor, coming away; “he lis- 
tened like a judge, and answered instantly, 
speaking precisely to the subject | had 
raised, and not to some other subject.” 

More than one visitor has noticed, 
however, that after he has ventured warily 
to approach the question of patronage the 
President’s responsiveness has suddenly 
flagged and, without any direct refusal to 
listen to a statement of the claims of the 
candidate, the change that has fallen over 
the spirit of the meeting has effectually 
prevented its utterance. 

“T simply cannot understand,” Mr. 
Wilson has said in my hearing, “the passion 
that goes into this struggle for office; | 
cannot understand the deep personal feel- 
ing with which the advocates of this man 
or that argue in season and out of season 
for their candidate, or the resentment with 
which they hear a rival mentioned. 

“Of course, if | were to allow myself 
to listen to all this turmoil of importunate 
candidacies I could do nothing else. 
There would be nothing but the ragged 
shreds of a mind to give to the real business 
of the Nation, with which I am charged.” 

Yet Mr. Wilson is a man whose sym- 
pathies are so readily engaged that it is 
likely many a case will get past his guard, 
to worry and encumber him. Some of 
the candidates and friends of candidates 
who presume on that sympathy, though, 
will be wiser when they have made their 
attempt. Mr. Wilson is a gentleman and 
a scholar, but he is—I speak whereof 
I do know and testify what I have seen — 
capable of giving the  thickest-skinned 
politician a colorful quarter of an hour. 

In subtler ways, too, he is disconcerting, 
when he wants to be. The deliberation 
with which he adjusts his nose-glasses and 
studies a visitor is sometimes suggestive, 
and the long gold pencil and the neat little 
memorandum book with and in which, 
having carefully produced them, some- 
times he maliciously sets about making 


very precise entries — are likely to become 
famous engines of destruction, as the coun- 
try learns about the conversations that 
take place in the ivory and white room. 

His capacity for sustained gravity, too, 
is a magnificent weapon. 

A committee of suffragists visited him 
the other day, and the ladies were not 
unimpressed with the seriousness of their 
mission. When they came out, the chair- 
man said: 

“It was the most solemn meeting | 
ever attended. The President was cordial, 
but grave. We took in a copy of Mr. 
Wilson’s book, ‘The New Freedom,’ and 
told him that by substituting ‘women’ 
for ‘men’ in some paragraphs it would 
make the best argument for woman’s 
suffrage ever written. At that a fleeting 
smile stole over the Presidential visage. 
Then we all relapsed into solemnity. We 
said our pieces and we were as solemn as 
owls. But an owl would seem as merry 
as a lark by the side of the President. 
Where we made a mistake was in not 
bringing in a coffin and turning it into a 
funeral.” 

President Wilson enjoyed that interview 
as much as the ladies did. 

The majority of the President’s callers 
already come to discuss policies. As soon 
as the first stream of purely congratulatory 
calls had ceased, Mr. Wilson began the 
discussion with visitors of the great public 
problems of the Nation. There was a 
day or two when his callers seemed to think 
that, like his predecessors, he must be 
occupying himself at the beginning of his 
term with appointments. They found it 
was not so, as I have said; that already the 
question of patronage had been relegated 
to a place in the back of his mind; that he 
was eager to advance to serious discussions 
of principles. Already, before he had been 
in the White House a week, he was deep 
in the question of the attitude to be taken 
toward Mexico and Central America; of 
the proper relations of the Government 
to the Chinese Republic and to the policy 
of the “dollar diplomacy”; of the tariff, 
and the extremely practical problems 
of the preparation of a bill that would 
pass both Houses of Congress; of the 
currency, the establishment of a great 
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fiscal system of a new breadth and stability. 
Already, also, President Wilson was taking 
up details of the Government, and some of 
its specific problems. Within two weeks 
of his inauguration, he had announced the 
position of his Administration with regard 
to the two chief concerns of our foreign 
policy: our attitude toward Latin-America 
and toward China. The atmosphere 
about the White House from the start 
filled every visitor with-the feeling that 
not a moment was to be lost; four years 
was not a day too long in which to do the 
great things for which the people have 
commissioned this Administration. 
Things pass very rapidly in the oval 
room. A “yes,” a memorandum on a 
pad, a touch of the bell summoning a clerk, 
a dozen times an hour starts the making 
of a bit of history. Occasionally, a secre- 
tary or a confidential stenographer comes 
in softly and lays before the President a 
paper to which a red tag is clipped — an 
“important and urgent” signal. All 
through the rest of the building the air 
is palpitant with excitement. The news- 
paper men at the door scrutinize eagerly 
every entrance and departure, slip in and 
out of Mr. Tumulty’s office to “get a line 
on” one or another of a dozen mysterious 
rumors always current; the official staff, 
long habituated to rapid and important 
events, is keyed to the highest pitch in 
its effort to regard and execute the deci- 
sions of the man at the centre of all this 
activity. But there is no excitement there, 
no haste. If ever a man was born to 
govern, Mr. Wilson was; to govern confi- 
dently, though graciously. Here he is, this 
student of thirty cloistered years who had 
never been inside the White House until 
the day of his inauguration, to whom the 
City of Washington was still practically 
unknown — here he is, sitting in the very 
centre of the Nation’s business and setting 
about the administration of its government 
with the grave but easy confidence, the 
poise and equanimity, of one born to the 
heritage of the chief chair of State, trained 
from his childhood in its expected duties, 
and experienced for years in their execu- 
tion. There is no assumption of knowing 
everything; very often indeed there is a 


naive confession of ignorance and a request _ 


for information from the visitor. But 
with the utmost simplicity, there is also 
always an absolute and almost innocent 
faith in the power of a pure heart and a 
single eye. 

The President’s mornings (his mornings 
last until half past one) are too fully 
occupied by appointments to allow of his 
holding the public receptions in which his 
predecessors used to indulge at the noon 
hour. The custom has arisen, as | have 
said, of giving visitors without appoint- 
ments cards admitting them to the East 
Room of the White House at half past 
two in the afternoon. 

The East Room, running the depth of the 
mansion, with windows on three sides, with 
its four great fireplaces, three crystal 
chandeliers, its mirrors, its ornate decora- 
tions of white and gold, is very different 
from the rather shabby, business-like 
quarters in which the work of the morning 
is done. Under the direction of door- 
keepers, visitors are lined up around the 
walls — for several hundred callers seek 
to greet the President at these levees. 
Promptly at 2.30 the great door swings 
open and, preceded by a smart aide in 
military uniform, the President steps 
rapidly out and takes a position in the 
centre of the floor. The President has 
donned a black frock coat now, and the 
scene is more formal. 

The procession past him begins. Each 
person, introduced by the aide, shakes the 
President’s hand and presents his greetings 
or performs his errand. At the head of 
the line one day is Colonel Eustis, chairman 
of the Inauguration Committee, supported 
by a few of his colleagues, who have come 
to present Mr. Wilson with the medal cast 
to commemorate the inauguration. Three 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
present their compliments. Next in line 
is a character who calls himself the “ King 
of the Newsboys.” The “King” says a 
formal little speech and gets a word of 
good-will for the juvenile disseminators of 
diurnal literature. Mr. Samuel Untermyer 
is in line; as is the retiring Solicitor-General 
— Mr. Bullitt has a good deal of manner 
and makes his little speech of good-bye as 
happily as if it were one of gratitude. 

A little further down the line is some one 
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bearing a large photograph which he begs 
the President to accept. Others have 
photographs which they beg to have auto- 
graphed. Here is a Congressman intro- 
ducing a mother of an army officer who has 
fallen into difficulty. Here is a Senator 
with two of his important constituents 
who have a request to prefer. Next comes 
a lady, an old acquaintance, who brings 
her little daughter for the grace of a greet- 
ing from the President. 

Perhaps one third of those in line have 
some particular word to say oi request to 
make; the majority, however, have come 
merely to wish the President luck. And it 
is very evident in most cases that the wish 
is sincere and even profound. It is a very 
instructive and touching thing to watch 
for a few days this procession at the after- 
noon receptions, and to observe the 
attitude toward their President of the 
representatives of the mass of the people 
with nothing to ask. They come from 
all parts of the country: “Tennessee,” 
“Indiana,” “Kansas,” “Rhode Island,” 
succeeding one another as the introductions 


are made. They show no great originality 
in their way of expressing their feelings; 
commonly they utter one of the common- 
place salutations of ordinary life; they wish 
him “luck” in one phrase or another. But 
whether it be that for the average citizen 
his presentation to the President is a rare 
moment, or whether it be that Woodrow 
Wilson has already gained an unusual 
place in the affections of the people, it is 
impossible not to see that the good wishes 
have an intensity of feeling behind them. 
I was surprised and impressed to remark 
how many different sorts of people — 
prosperous looking men, benevolent 
looking old ladies, brisk young chaps — 
said: “God bless you!” So spoke scores. 
I think the President must have been 
touched by this exercise of the priestly 
function of a people by the spontaneous 
lips of its representatives. I fancy he 
must find no little inspiration in this daily 
benediction. “Up from the common soil, 
up from the quiet heart of the people, rise 
the streams of hope and eulogy,” he has 
said again and again. 
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HOW, THOUGH LAME, AND WITHOUT MONEY OR FRIENDS, I BUILT UP A HOSPITAL- 
SCHOOL IN DETROIT IN WHICH HELPLESS BOYS AND GIRLS ARE 
TAUGHT TO BE HAPPY AND USEFUL 


BY 


BLANCHE VAN LEUVEN BROWNE 


HEN I look back on 
that day seven years 
ago — the day | came 
to Detroit with $6 in 
my purse and not a 

friend in all the big bustling city — I won- 
der whether it was ignorance or courage 
that kept me from turning back and giving 
up the fight. | may as well tell you from 
the beginning that | am a cripple; that from 
my childhood | have had a_ hopelessly 
twisted spine, and that only because of my 
knowledge gained at first hand of the im- 
potent misery of most cripples, was I en- 
abled to face the terrors that a city holds 
for one so handicapped as I am. 


I was twenty-two when | left my home 
in Milford to go out into the gray world, 
and keep the vow | had made seven years 
before when | lay on a cot in St. Luke’s 
Hospital in Chicago. I told the doctor 
then that if | lived to get well I would 
dedicate my frail powers to the rescue of 
little crippled children, who seemed to me 
the most neglected of all things that lived. 

The strange thing now seems that, 
crippled as I was, grotesquely slim of 
purse and friendless and terror-stricken 
by my audacity, I was exaltedly happy. 

You must know what was in my mind 
and heart to understand why | was spurred 
on by the enthusiasm of the blind devotee. 
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I will transcribe from an interview that a 
reporter —a sympathetic young woman 
— wrote about me in her paper not long 
after | came to Detroit: 





It’s terrible when you consider how a crippled 
child is treated. If he happens to be born ina 
prosperous family he is petted and pampered 
and coddled and wrapped in cotton wool to 
grow up unhappy, uneducated, undisciplined 
—an affliction to himself and to those who 
love him. If he is born in a poor family his 
condition is pitiable beyond words — and 
naturally most of them are poor. Is it nec- 
essary that, because a man or a woman is 
crippled, selling pencils or gum or shoe-strings 
on the street corners should be the only occu- 
pation open to them? 

Why shouldn’t they be taught to do things? 
Many of them have nimble, skilful fingers, and 
most of them have as keen, live brains as any 
one. Only a place in which their bodies are 
treated while their hands and brains are 
trained can lift the tragedies from the lives of 
crippled children. I want a hospital-school and, 
with the help of God and kind human hearts, 
I’m going to establish one right here in Detroit. 


The reporter referred to me as the 
crippled crusader, told of the dollar-a- 
week room in which she found me, and 
spoke in a most kindly and appreciative 
way of my theories and aims. 

To-day my dream has been partly 
realized. From my room here in the 
hospital-school I can hear the laughter 
of poor little Joe, of Hazel, and Esther — 
all crippled, but aflame with the joy of 
living. And as I look back on the bitter 
days—the objections of fashionable 
neighborhoods, the annihilating  self- 
assurance of fashionable boards of trustees, 
the deadening apathy of people generally, 
when confronted by so unimposing a 
person as myself —I realize that it was 
all worth while. 

Before I came to Detroit I had written 
a little book out of my experiences in the 
hospital, and it brought me small returns. 
I took subscriptions for magazines, and 
so kept myself from being submerged. 
And all the while, with but one thought 
in mind, I never lost a chance to tell the 
men and women | met the story of how 
little crippled children suffer, not only in 
their bodies but in their hearts and < 
because they are regarded as dead 
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useless burdens. Some of these people 
sent me checks. | treasured every penny 
like a greedy Midas, living meagrely. 
When | had gathered a few months’ rent 
I took a modest little house, furnished it 
scantily with a few borrowed things, 
and with one little crippled tot started 
my work. A prominent business man, 
to whom my ideas appealed, became 
treasurer, and $1,000 was paid in. 

He was a much harassed man of affairs, 
and when he saw the little ship launched 
he abandoned his post. Then a board of 
fashionable ladies was formed. They came 
in fine touring cars and electric broughams. 
They undoubtedly were the financial and 
social aristocrats of the city, and I really 
think they meant to help me. 

But the children came fast and the 
money came slowly, and though they were 
children who needed the most skilful 
treatment, unceasing care, and special 
nourishment, and though very few of 
those brought to me were prepared to 
pay a cent, I thank God that I never 
turned a cripple away. There were awful 
hours of anxiety, of course, but at the 
critical time relief was sure to come. A 
little story in one of the newspapers, for 
example, brought in hundreds of dollars 
inafewdays. One of the checks for nearly 
$200 came from the Board of Commerce. 
The day the story was printed they were 
sitting around their big mahogany con- 
ference table discussing civic problems 
when the secretary read the story aloud. 

“Pass the hat,”’ said some one, and they 
tossed the dollars into it, and the secretary 
wrote a letter that made me cry for joy. 

But with all the encouragement and 
help from without | know my work must 
have died but for the coming of Laura 
O’Neill. She was young and _ strong, 
skilful and beautiful, and full of the desire 
to serve. The ideas | was trying to work 
out in the little place where now a big 
family of little cripples were gathered 
appealed strongly to her. Indeed, she 
was fired with an enthusiasm no less than 
my own. She offered to join me in my 
work, although | told her of the struggle 
I was having and how, much as | needed 
just such help, I had nothing to pay her 
with. She insisted on coming to me, 
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leaving a salary of $25 a week for whatever 
the fates provided. It turned out to be 
$6 a month for a long time, which that 
splendid heroic soul accepted laughingly, 
saying she didn’t know what she’d do 
with it. For myself there was a roof and 
food; but both of us were so happy that 
people commented upon it. 

But a day dawned that had no happi- 
ness for me and much bitterness — the 
bitterness that comes from having your 
most cherished ideals utterly misunder- 
stood. That day my fashionable board 
met. They came, exquisitely dressed, 
with their quiet, reposeful manners, the 
insignia of good breeding, to do their 
duty by the hospital-school. Their duty, 
as they saw it, was to put a trained, 
scientific worker in my place. 

“You aren’t a trained nurse, you know,” 
they told me. “You haven’t been edu- 
cated in approved schools to carry on 
the work you started. You are useful 
and devoted and we appreciate you 
thoroughly, but we think the hospital- 
school should be managed by one who 
has made a scientific study of these things.” 

The tumult that arose in my breast | 
shall never be able to describe. | suffered 
terribly to be so misunderstood. It was 
out of my very own deep, sad experience 
that I was enabled to do for children 
crippled and maimed the things that 
were not being done and that cried to 
me to be done. With trembling knees 
and dry lips | rose to answer the fashion- 
able board. If I could only make them 
realize a little of what | knew, they would 
understand, I thought. 

“What these children need, above all 
things, is love and understanding.” I told 
them. “Especially the little crippled poor 
yearn to be loved and cared for and nursed 
and at the same time to have their self- 
esteem increased, to be made to feel that 
they have useful futures. They need to 
be made to feel that they have a place in 
Society and to that end they must be taught 
to do useful things with which they can 
earn bread and happiness and self-respect 
in the future.” 

As'I spoke to them | felt myself passion- 
ately moved to plead to the utmost of 
my powers, because | was a cripple plead- 


ing for cripples. I was protesting against 
the cold, statistical charity that system- 
atizes and tabulates and classifies every- 
thing in the interests of order, and forgets 
that it is dealing with living, feeling, 
human beings. I told them that I was 
willing to give up my life to have my ideas 
for crippled children carried out, and that 
only as the head of the hospital-school 
would this be possible. They persisted, 
and | did a thing the boldness of which 
makes me shiver to think of now— | 
dismissed the fashionable board outright. 

There were seven children in the home 
at the time, a big grocery bill, a month’s 
rent due, and other expenses. | conferred 
with Miss O’Neill. 

“There is just $10 in the treasury,” 
she said, “and that is not a very secure 
backing.” 

“No,” I answered, feeling the need to 
justify myself and raise her courage; 
“but $10 and God is a very comfortable 
backing, and I’m going to stake my life’s 
hopes and ambitions on it.” 

I told her that I did not know much 
about the public, nor how they would 
regard me under such circumstances, but 
that I did know physicians and that | felt 
confident our children would not be left 
without medical attendance. 

And they were not. 

The board — or ex-board, to be exact 
— sent out notices telling of their severed 
connections with the hospital-school. One 
of these reached the city editor of one of 
the papers, and he sent a reporter to get 
the story. Of course they made a “good 
story” of it, coming out with a word- 
picture of two women fighting the world 
for their crippled dependents. This led 
to many newspaper articles about our 
children. Reporters came often from all 
the papers. They seemed to think we 
yielded interesting material and the pub- 
licity did us a great deal of good. One 
article achieved big headlines on the front 
page in this striking phrase: 

“Little Hazel Welch dances 
shroud.” 

It was true, and out in Hazel’s home- 
town of Adrian the papers copied it with 
cheerful comments. It brought me a 
check for $100 the next day. The facts 


in her 
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were that the doctors had given up Hazel 
to the extent that her mother had made 
her an exquisite little white dress for a 
shroud. Hysterical paralysis was doing 
its worst for the little girl. She couldn’t 
walk a step. People were especially 
stirred by her plight, because of her beauty, 
which has the fairy-like quality of a Greuze 
painting. It was simply a case of building 
up her body and restoring her courage. 

And just herein lies the kernel of my 
creed for cripples. Often their discourage- 
ment is akin to despair. It is one of the 
most appalling tragedies in the world. 
They feel their self-abasement directly 
because their families and Society generally 
condemn them to lives of burdensome 
inefficiency. And think how utterly false 
and unjust such a position is! Hazel is 
one of the many proofs we have to ofier. 
We began, of course, by building up her 
body. She responded magically. She has 
a keen mind and a sensitive emotional 
nature. We restored her courage — even 
aroused her fighting blood. With the 
increase of her strength came the desire 
to run and romp. Little by little she 
gained control over the muscles of her 
legs. I sent her to dancing school, a 
dancing master having offered to take my 
children into his classes. I let the re- 
porter see her dance and he described her 
pirouetting lightly over the floor as the 
sun made topaz lights in her yellow hair. 

There is Marjorie, who came to us 
emaciated and blind from neglect. She is 
a dimpled cherub now, and the doctors say 
that she will see in time. Esther was left 
on our doorstep one miserable night. She 
weighed six pounds and looked like noth- 
ing so much as one of those unfeathered 
sparrows who fall from their nests in the 
spring time. Such havoc had malnu- 
trition and exposure wrought that it 
taxed our care to the utmost to restore 
her. Now Botticelli would like to paint 
her, so soft and round are her contours. 
The reporters wrote about all these 
children, and about many others; and 
every story brought a check or more. 

But it was hard getting along, and most 
of the time Miss O’Neill and I managed 
to forget about such things as salaries. 
Then many people urged me to get another 


board. I yielded and my heart-breaking 
scene with the first one was re-enacted 
But if, as a board, these/ladies were un- 
willing to hazard the untried; if, as re- 
sponsible directors, they were inclined 
to regard me as visionary, and my Utopia 
for Cripples such stuff as dreams are made 
of, | am happy to say they held an entirely 
different attitude as individuals. Nearly 
all of them pledged themselves to stand 
by me through my struggles. 

But with the coming of winter there 
were the faintest warnings of the wolf’s 
menacing snarl. There was little money, 
and twenty-three crippled children in the 
house. It was a rented house that I had 
secured for $35 a month, although it 
was worth much more, and a well known 
young society woman with a big inde- 
pendent fortune of her own paid that rent 
for many months. But I was terribly 
harassed for funds, and fearfully I ap- 
proached another rich woman I knew, 
for the loan of $500. I did not have to 
beg for it. : 

“My husband and I will give it to you 
—not as a loan, for you have worries 
enough without thinking of paying it 
back, but as a gift because we believe in 
you,” she told. me. 

So there was an occasional glimpse of 
silver lining in the dark clouds that 
floated over us. 

The next embarrassing incident had 
its humorous angle. At least the papers 
saw it that way if we didn’t. The esthetic 
sensibilities of a neighborhood were bruised 
at the sight of physically ‘sub-normal 
children playing out on the lawn or about 
the porch of the house where we lived. 
It was not an ultra-smart neighborhood, 
either, but one where the air was pure, and 
considered desirable by young parents 
bringing up their children. The papers 
poked good-natured fun at the super- 
esthetic feelings of these patrician neigh- 
bors of our family of little cripples and 
so killed, by their facetious comments, 
an entanglement that might otherwise 
have gotten into court. 

Everything pointed to the need of a 
home of our very own. But where to get 
the money? It was then that | started 
the hospital-school magazine, not only 
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for the sake of revenue, but that I might, 
in straightforward editorials, let the public 
know just what we were doing and what 
our ideals were. The best writers in town 
contributed to our pages. Mr. Edgar 
A. Guest, the poet of the Detroit Free 
Press, whose daily column is a favorite 
with thousands of readers, often writes 
for the magazine a bit of verse about 
children. Now the magazine has a cir- 
culation of more than 5,000 and is a finan- 
cial help directly and indirectly. My 
“Story of the Children’s Ward,” largely 
autobiographical, also helped out, for it 
was published in book form and sold pretty 
well. But, although I worked joyously 
and eagerly for my great cause, | am a 
cripple and weak, and the strain was 
terrible. But it was a joy to me to see 
that the hospital-school was becoming a 
sort of pet among those who knew most 
about it. Especially the younger people 
enjoyed helping me. The members of the 
Delta Alpha Delta sorority of the most 
fashionable girls’ school in town started 
the practice of doing something “extra”’ 
for the children every week. 

One young woman who is wonderfully 
skilful with her needle is teaching Zella 
to use her magic fingers to make exquisite 
embroideries. Zella will’ never be able 
to leave her rolling chair— but she is 
no longer wretched about that, because 
she knows the dignity and happiness of 
being really useful. 

Another girl is teaching music to little 
Tootsie, who has a plaintive voice and a 
talent for mimicry. I truly believe that 
in a few years’ time she will be able to 
support herself as an entertainer, after 
the manner of Kitty Cheatham. 

One of the things upon which we spend 
most time and thought is trying to dis- 
cover the least inkling of a talent or a 
particular liking for some special kind of 
work in our little cripples. It all works 
out with a success that I cannot describe 
or explain. I have been criticised be- 
cause I repudiate routine. Well, | admit 
frankly that I loathe with all my heart and 
soul the red tape and institutionalism 
which cramp the individual and nip the 
child’s exuberant happiness in the bud. 
I have been criticised because the visitor 


who comes here always finds the children 
in the halls, on the stairs, everywhere — 
getting all the joy that life offers them. 
I know the institutions through and 
through, and I know at what a sacrifice of 
children’s happiness the great shining 
halls and formal, undisturbed order of the 
rooms are achieved. I remember with a 
shudder seeing the toys taken from a very 
sick child because visitors were expected 
and the battered playthings looked mussy 
on the spotless bed. Nor did they bother 
to return the toys when the fastidious visi- 
tors were gone. And it doesn’t soften 
the ugliness of this picture to remember 
that the child died a few days afterward. 
That was an institution famed and praised 
for the perfect clockwork system by which 
it was run. But red tape and system are 
a monster into whose maw many a little 
child’s happiness is fed. 

I have been criticised because I will 
not investigate the circumstances under 
which children come to me. I never will. 
I don’t believe in it. What do I care if a 
child has a father who drinks or gambles? 
A mother who is shiftless or worthless? 
All the more reason that I should help 
him; all the more reason that I should not 
keep him waiting in an environment that 
is destructive to him while I waste pre- 
cious time and precious money in investi- 
gation which leads nowhere. Why need 
I know more when I know that the child 
needs help and a chance? 

My one thought, my one aim, my one 
hope, is that children shall be given a 
chance for happiness, for usefulness, for 
self-expression. For centuries the world 
has looked upon cripples as deadwood. 
It has regarded them as essentially use- 
less, a burden on society. That is wrong, 
untrue. Cripples are often full of lofty 
ambitions for service, and not only are 
they ambitious but variously gifted in 
ways that lie outside the beaten paths. 
Cultivate their gifts, give their ambitions 
to be useful a spur, and you have, instead 
of wretched idleness, joyous productive- 
ness. This is the beginning and the end 
of my ideal for cripples. I believe that 
if once I could make the world understand 
what I know, there would no longer be a 
problem to solve. 
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THE REMARKABLE WORK OF MR. JOHN NOLEN TO MAKE MORE THAN TWENTY 
AMERICAN MUNICIPALITIES MORE CONVENIENT AND MORE BEAUTIFUL — 
A RAPIDLY GROWING NATIONAL MOVEMENT TO CORRECT THE EVILS 
OF CARELESS GROWTH AND TO INSURE THAT THE CITIES OF 
THE FUTURE SHALL BE DEFINITELY PLANNED TO 
SERVE AND PLEASE THEIR CITIZENS 


BY 


JOHN S. GREGORY 


N SPITE of our bewailing it, the 
growth of the cities goes on. You 
preach the advantages of country 
life, but the people of the country 
continue flocking to town. Isn’t it 

‘clear that, babble o’ green fields as we 
will, we have got to admit that men 
are going to live in town? Isn't it pos- 
sible that we are mistaken about it — 
mistaken in thinking that city life is 
necessarily noisy and crowded and bereft 
of green freshness — mistaken in thinking 
that we must flee to the country really to 
live? Isn’t it, really, a faint-hearted, 
cowardly act to abandon the city, shirk 
its problems, and yield it over to the dingy, 
jostling, jangling conditions that prevail 
there — that our own neglect has per- 
mitted to prevail there? 

“Besides, what right have we to come 
to the city to make money and then hurry 
to the country to spend it? Many are 
obliged to live in town. They cannot 
desert the dreary scene. Isn’t it ignoble 
of any of us to do so?” 

The speaker (let us follow the excellent 
fashion of the old-fashioned novel) — the 
speaker was Mr. John Nolen. 

The “City Beautiful” idea is not a new 
one, even in America. It had a delightful 
vogue a dozen years ago. But it has been 
scarcely half that long since that there 
came the very practical realization that 
convenience, comfort, and economy in 
city life — the life that men and women 
apparently prefer and resolve to live — 
is worth planning for. And while that 
more substantial idea has spread fast and 
far and won many disciples, it has had 
one chief apostle — Mr. John Nolen; John 


~ Nolen, a landscape architect, with a social 


conscience and — vision. A patient man. 
A positive man — but modest, so modest 
that thousands who have learned his 
thoughts have never heard of him — as 
yet. Aman who has once or twice demon- 
strated that one can very deliberately 
make his own life what he will, and is 
now demonstrating in a score of states 


. that a city can deliberately make itself 


what it will. 

Twelve years ago Mr. Nolen was the 
secretary of what called itself the American 
Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching, an organization of serious- 
minded people of Philadelphia, with a 
high purpose, which never quite realized 
itself. Mr. Nolen was living comfortably 
on his moderate salary; he had married 
him a wife, built him a house, and begotten 
a son. It may have been in sticking in 
shrubbery about his house, or somehow 
or other, that he saw the possibility of a 
career in landscape gardening. He sold 
the house, carried his wife and baby to 
Cambridge, the three of them covenanting 
to live as economically as possible till the 
head of the family, with his last penny 
spent, should have learned all that Fred- 
erick Law Olmsted could teach him about 
landscape gardening. 

The covenant was kept so faithfully, 
the proceeds of the sale of the house were 
husbanded so carefully, that after the 
landscape course there was a year in 
Germany, partly at the University of 
Munich, partly on travels afoot in many 
German cities. 

Mr. Nolen prospered as a landscape 
artist. He “did” his share of estates 
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and suburban land enterprises, and he 
got out a delightful book, founded on 
Repton. But there was an idea working 
in his head all the while, an idea that no 
doubt had begun to germinate in Germany. 
It was that of the possibility of pleasant 
cities instead of dreadful ones. Little 
by little he worked up a practice among 
park commissioners and such-like city 
clients. And wherever Mr. Nolen was 
engaged to advise a commission about a 
park or a school-ground, that commission 
found itself with a full-grown scheme for a 
transformed city onits hands. You see, the 
park called for approaches, and that meant 
extension of streets — why not new streets, 
and why not, while we are about it, 
rationalize the city’s whole street plan? 

I hope I suggest nothing that would 
offend the ethics of the landscape archi- 
tects’ profession, for Mr. Nolen is the 
soul of conscience, with.a soberness and 
dread of exaggeration as notable as that 
of the worthy John Woolman himself, 
and I am sure he took the utmost pains 
never to transcend his instructions or 
powers — in so far as his sense of what 
would be good for the city in question 
allowed him. But the facts stand out 
that to-day this editor of Repton and 
graduate in landscape describes himself 
on his stationery as John Nolen, City 
Planner, and that he has worked out 
specifications for the remaking of a 
score or more American cities. 

In no other country, except perhaps in 
England, do people look upon cities as 
places to escape from as soon as possible. 
They don’t do that in Germany, nor in 
other countries of Continental Europe, 
nor in South America. When one visits 
Germany, no matter what the season, he 
doesn’t visit the country; he visits the 
cities. For the Germans have learned 
how to make the cities beautiful, com- 
fortable, and pleasurable, as well as highly 
successful centres for trade and commerce. 
They have built cities in which they have 
abolished crowding and noise and discom- 
fort, retained the freshness of trees and 
flowing waters, made outdoor life possible, 
while at the same time they have multi- 
plied the particular exclusive advantages of 
the city —the social institutions which 


the country cannot have: theatres, public 
music, museums, well-supplied markets, 
noble parks, perfect pavements and roads, 
swift and easy and inexpensive transit. 

The Germans have done no one thing 
for which humanity ought to be more 
grateful than this: they have demon- 
strated that the city is not necessarily 
ugly. “Ah!” is a rejoinder sometimes 
made, “German cities are old; in America 
our cities have grown so fast.’ The 
truth is, German cities have grown as 
fast as ours. Berlin is as new as Chicago. 
Take Diisseldorf: in 1870 it had 70,000 
people; to-day it has 300,000. It has 
grown as fast as Pittsburgh, and it is, 
industrially, the Pittsburgh of Europe. 
Physically, it is one of the loveliest towns 
in which men and women have ever 
gathered to live. Though without the 
splendid and natural scenery that Pitts- 
burgh has so sadly misused, built on a 
flat plain with a yellow river flowing past 
it, Diisseldorf, while it was gathering to 
itself furnaces, foundries, boiler-works, 
and machine factories, managed at the 
same time to create a city of leaf and 
fountain, with noble houses and ample 
spaces for play, and every a pleasing 
prospect. Look at the photographs shown 
on pages 96 and 97—views taken almost 
at random, and faithfully representing the 
general atmosphere of the whole city of 
Diisseldorf, and ask yourself why Pitts- 
burgh is not like that. 

The answer is, Mr. Nolen would tell 
you, because American cities are not 
planned. The founders of a town draw 
a checkerboard on the soil — totally irre- 
spective of the natural features of the 
place, and the real estate gentlemen who 
lay out successive “additions” draw more 
checkerboards, and presently a city finds 
itself sprawling along a_ characterless 
extension of blocks; with a few streets 
crowded by impossible traffic and a great 
many more empty except for an occasional 
cart; with no parks or playgrounds and 
no longer a possibility of them except at 
gigantic expense; the river banks in the 
hands of the railroads which, like as not, 
have a right of way through the heart of 
the city; the railroad stations badly 
placed, the public buildings scattered — 
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all ugliness and discomfort, endured be- 
cause better is not known — nothing to 
arouse or express city pride. 

A city naturally tends to deteriorate. 
Do you remember your home _ town? 
When you last visited it, were you not 
oppressed by the sad changes that made 
it so unlike the pleasant place of your 
boyhood days? 

The explanation of the deterioration 
is not hard to find. It does not lie merely 
negatively in the thoughtless extinction 
of natural beauty as trees are cut down 
and empty spaces built up. It lies in the 
positively selfish acts of hundreds of in- 
dividuals moved by no sense of community. 
It is cheap to crowd. The slum pays. 
It costs to widen streets; to plant trees 
as old ones die. The railroad almost 
invariably captures the river bank or the 
lake-front. The gas company, the electric 
. power company, and the trolley company 
are all enemies of the streets. Every 
rival real estate dealer struggles to get 
the new courthouse or the Federal building 
for his particular section. And there are 
scores of worthy citizens so eager, some for 
this particular “improvement,” some for 
that, that the city is always at the end of 
its debt limit, and has no money with 
which to buy land —the first necessity 
of a largely planned city. (“If you write 
an article on city-planning,” said Mr. 
Nolen, “don’t forget to put on every page 
an exhortation to American cities to buy 
land — buy land when they are young, and 
buy land every chance they get. They 
can’t gowrong. Tell them to buy land.’’) 

The city, unawakened to its own needs 
and possibilities, is the prey of a thousand 
selfish interests, who are perfectly awake. 
It is only by united action and by “‘plan- 
ning ahead” that the people of a city 
can successfully oppose the forces of dete- 
rioration or provide for that fuller life 
which growth ought to mean. 

On pages 88 and 89 are shown three 
pictures of Harvard Square, Cambridge, 
as it was, is, and is to be. Fifty years 
ago the place was one of quiet beauty. 
But as the town of Cambridge grew into 
a city, the village green degenerated into 
the wretched square that to-day affronts 
with such peculiar insolence the expecta- 
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tions of every visitor to the seat of our 
oldest university. Only now has the 
consciousness of the neighborhood realized 
the necessity for neighborhood action. 
A Harvard Square Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation, making Mr. Nolen its chairman 
and calling in the aid of the University 
and the codperation of other civic bodies, 
has provided a plan for the redemption 
of the Square. The sketch reproduced 
on page 88, giving Prof. E. J. A. Duquesne’s 
idea of the reconstructed square, does not, 
one may hope, show what the result will 
look like architecturally; it cannot seri- 
ously be expected that Cambridge will 
turn its back on its noble “Colonia!” 
tradition for this rhapsody of the Boule- 
vard Raispail. But Mr. Duquesne’s plan, 
if not his architectural treatment of it, 
does give Cambridge a centre which in 
proportions, uniformity, and relatedness, 
is worthy of the town and the university. 

In Cambridge, a fine thing like this can 
still be done. The population is not more 
than 100,000. The like can be done in 
hundreds of our cities, some of them 
destined to grow into great centres of 
population. New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, have passed the point 
where radical improvement is possible. 
It is too late to rectify the criminal neglect 
and ignorance that forever forbid that our 
largest cities should ever be convenient, 
economical, or beautiful. 

Suppose a trifling amount of thought 
had been given to a plan for New York 
City. Should we find to-day hundreds of 
cross streets, almost unused, and only a 
dozen crowded up-and-down avenues? 
A trifling amount of thought would have 
shown that the long blocks should have 
run north and south instead of east and 
west, so that the great streams of travel 
and not the occasional vehicles should 
have had the many channels through 
which to flow. The merest touch of 
reflection on the matter would have placed 
Central Park on one river bank or half 
of it on either river, and not where it 
would, as to-day it does, divide the city 
into two separated sections, to immense 
inconvenience and enormous expense and 
the confusion of the whole trarsit problem. 
Suppose Boston had been planned. 
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Would the roadway of its main thorough- 
fare be only forty feet wide at its most 
important section or only twenty-six feet 
wide in some places? Would it be possible 
to calculate to-day that every vehicle tra- 
veling about Boston still loses two or three 
hours a day? Turn that into money and 
see what the loss is; then reflect that 
Boston has spent $40,000,000 connecting 
and widening her streets, with little 
appreciable results, and compute by how 
many hundred millions more Boston would 
be the richer to-day had her streets been 
traced by intelligent city-planners and not 
by the cows. 

There is a strictly financial side to all 
this which it is astonishing we have not 
appreciated. Consider, merely as an ex- 
ample easily understood, what a mis- 
placed fire-engine house may cost a com- 
munity! Every inconvenience, every 
uneconomical arrangement, making nec- 
essary loss of time and expenditure of 
energy, is costly waste. When the effi- 
ciency expert takes up the case of the 
average American city, the crudeness, 
extravagances, errors, neglects, with their 
financial consequences, roll into sums 
absolutely appalling. 

More appalling still, purely on the 
financial side, is the waste of the wealth of 
human life and energy due to bad living 
conditions. What is the power of Niagara 
that we should conserve it, while we let 
the energy of men and women waste? 
Boston is to-day a rich and an intelligent 
city, yet more than half of her population, 
living in the congested sections, sleep 
every night under conditions below the 
irreducible minimum agreed upon by the 
humane world for the most unfortun- 
ate (an allowance of 400 cubic feet per 
person). Boston is thus crowded because 
it was not planned. 

Suppose the city plan Sir Christopher 
Wren made for the rebuilding of London 
after the great fire had been followed. 
Would the British capital have had to 
spend (as it has just done) 125 millions 
to open two streets which give unap- 
preciable relief to its congestion? 

Would any city-planner have put a 
gridiron on San Francisco’s hills, leaving 
empty “streets” to struggle up impos- 


sible grades and pursue their unyielding 
“straight” lines up and down all sorts of 
inclines without a thought of how traffic 
would naturally want to travel? It is 
usually much more sensible from the 
standpoint either of economy or of beauty 
to carry a road around a hill than over 
it. Would any intelligent plan have left 
the vast territory of Philadelphia without 
important diagonals, without short-cuts 
across those endless arrays of squares? 
Had there been any notion of planning the 
places where we assemble to live, would 
the broad surface of the United States be 
covered to-day with commonplace towns, 
all alike in their dreariness, because all 
laid out by the brilliant method of giving 
an office-boy a sheet of paper and a ruler, 
and named by equally clever resort to the 
alphabet and the arithmetic. “No people 
on earth except ourselves would any more 
dream of numbering their streets than of 
numbering their babies!” exclaims Mr. 
John Nolen. 

What is the matter with the checker- 
board plan—known abroad as “the 
American plan?” Nearly everything is 
the matter with it. It isn’t a plan at all; 
it is the lazy neglect of a plan. How can 
that be described as a plan which considers 
nothing, observes nothing, reflects on 
nothing, takes nothing into account, aims 


‘at nothing? There is no possible town 


site that does not possess some natural 
characteristics or distant views to be made 
the most of; most have elevations and 
depressions, not only invaluable for scenic 
effect, but practically determinative of the 
location of the various quarters of the 
city and of the paths of natural travel. 
Given a certain landscape, no matter how 
little broken, an intelligent student of the 
subject can anticipate pretty accurately 
in what direction the population will 
spread, and what will be the character of 
the various sections of the resulting city. 
Here the factories would naturally locate 
themselves; here naturally would the 
operatives live; this section is adapted 
to residences of the better class; here is 
a little stream which suggests a park strip; 
travel will be up and down this and this 
general line; retail shops would be likely 
to find this point the best. The public 
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buildings would be most conveniently 
placed in this central spot — and so on. 

A few such points as this determined, 
the city composes itself. Streets, forming 
its skeleton, become natural, not artificial, 
lines — streets of different classes: some, 
chief arteries of travel; some, business 
streets; some, spacious boulevards; some, 
streets for residence; some, for service, 
etc. — streets following the land’s_ con- 
tours, or its natural features, the main 
thoroughfares passing from centre to cen- 
tre, residence streets retiring into quiet 
sections deliberately protected from gen- 
eral traffic. 
of the streets, there is great variety in the 
size, shape, and position cf plots of ground; 
on this one might stand a schoolhouse; 
on this a church; this should be dedicated 
to a park, a playground, a fountain, a 
monument. There are none of the long, 
straight, endless vistas of the rectangular 
town; in every direction the eye meets 
something of interest. The community, 
while it has provided for its own greatest 
convenience and comfort, has also com- 
posed itself into a picture and saved money. 

The rectangular town is_ inevitably 
inconvenient and uneconomical. It calls 
for uniform streets, whereas every street 
is a thing that demands a special character 
suited to its particular use. It wastes 
land, shockingly, and so, of course, in- 
creases the price of the lots from which 
it unnecessarily steals. It carries every 
traveler the long way round. It is inex- 
pressibly dreary. It affords no interesting 
views. It provides no sites for particular 
purposes; there is no reason why any 
building should be anywhere in particular. 

The checker-board plan is, of course, 
more a negative than a positive defect. 
It is a pity, though, at the best, and it has 
furnished the foundation for many of our 
most vicious city errors. 


A new spirit is abroad among the cities. 
The swiftest meation of the communities 
to which Mr. Nolen has been called to 
survey and advise will probably surprise 
those not informed of the rapidity with 
which the idea of city planning has 
recently spread. These points include 
Scranton, Reading, Erie, Lock Haven, 


Thanks to the flexible course’ 


Milwaukee, Madison, St. Paul, Savan- 
nah, Roanoke, Va., Wilmington, Del., 
Montclair, N. J., Schenectady, Keokuk, 
Ja., and San Diego. 

Mr. Nolen’s plans for most of these 
cities extend to a complete remodelling, 
with special attention to the rectification, 
so far as possible, of the street scheme; 
the opening, widening, and connecting 
of thoroughfares; the deflecting of street- 
car lines where advisable; the rescue of 
streets and water-fronts from railroad or 
other invasion; the establishment of a 
civic centre; the creation of a park system; 
the destruction of slums and the opening 
of playgrounds; and the laying out in a 
scientific manner of territory on to which 
the city is expanding. 

It is not pretended that all or perhaps 
any of these cities will carry out all that 
Mr. Nolen plans for them; but in a num- 
ber of them his designs have been adopted 
as the official plans toward which all im- 
provement must proceed, and in some 
large appropriations have been made and 
work begun. 

In other cities, like Chattanooga, La 
Crosse, Sacramento, Charlotte, N. C., and 
New London, Mr. Nolen’s commission 
limited him specifically to parks. Other 
places for which he has made complete 
plans are such small communities as 
Wayland, Stoneham, and Cohasset, Mass., 
Glen Ridge, N. J., and High Shoals, N. C. 
— and the opportunity of catching a town 
young particularly delighted this designer 
of cities. Results in Glen Ridge were 
especially satisfactory; an illustration on 
page 93, for instance, shows the neat 
building erected by the community to 
establish the village centre at the proper 
point and to prevent the growing up of the 
shanty-town that had already begun. At 
Montclair, hard by, Mr. Nolen’s recom- 
mendations not yet having been adopted, 
we see the squalid stores that Glen Ridge 
has got rid of. 

One of Mr. Nolen’s most interesting 
studies has been the Wisconsin capital, 
Madison. The natural possibilities of the 
place were—and still remain—very great, 
but they have been totally neglected. The 
city lies on and between pleasant hills 
and is surrounded by a chain of really 


























beautiful lakes. In laying out the city, 
one hill-top was rightly appropriated for 
the State Capitol and another for the 
University. But that was as far as fore- 
thought went. The city’s best street 
connects the two eminences, but it is 
contemptible in width— 066 feet — and 
treatment. The Capitol is put down ona 
lot altogether inadequate, and its surround- 
ings are not protected, the building of a 
splendid new State House that cost 
$6,000,000 accentuating the failure to 
provide a proper setting. The lake-fronts 
have been surrendered to private owner- 
ship. Within a few hundred yards of the 
Capitol lie low banks as marshy as they 
were when Indians hunted in the reeds 
— except that now they are the dumping- 
ground of insanitary and unsightly refuse. 

But the possibility of a new Madison 
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hill will stand the University, its 
buildings brought into somewhat greater 
uniformity, and provided with a large 
park stretching far along the shores on 
another lake, with its botanical garden, 
its forest, its aquarium and water-garden, 
arboretum, and summer engineering camp. 
Here, too, might be placed the museums 
that a capital ought to possess for the 
instruction of the people—a museum 
of art, of natural history, of ethnology, of 
traffic, of agriculture, of commerce, of in- 
vention; why not also a great theatre? 
Between Capitol and University Hills 
stretches the Pennsylvania Avenue of this 
western Washington, the present State 
Street, widened and tree-bordered and 
broken by occasional squares or circuses, 
giving opportunity for monuments to 
celebrate the great men and great moments 
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A PLAN TO MAKE MADISON, WIS., A WORTHY CAPITAL CITY 
BY AN EFFECTIVE ARRANGEMENT OF ITS OFFICIAL, ITS COLLEGIATE, AND ITS RESIDENTIAL QUARTERS 


has sprung like a vision into the minds 
of its citizens and of many lovers of fitness 
and beauty throughout the state of which 
it is the capital. Nowhere else has the 
imagination of the city-planner been so 
fired as here on the hill-tops amidst the 
four clear-watered lakes. Mr. Nolen has 
drawn a city dedicated first to its function 
as a seat of statehood, second to its oppor- 
tunities as a seat of learning, and third 
to the needs of a place of residence. He 
has conceived a city of ample propor- 
tions with the dome of the Capitol as its 
focus of attention, grouped about with 
other buildings of state, approached from 
every side by liberal avenues, but par- 
ticularly composed to impress the beholder 
Who comes up 2 Mall, 400 feet wide, lead- 
ing from the lake-front. On the other 


of Wisconsin’s history. And throughout the 
city, all that informed and skilful planning 
can do to aid the increase of comfortable 
and architecturally pleasing homes on well- 
shaded streets will be but another function 
of the creators of this model city. 

They have done one great deed at Madi- 
son, which makes it seem not at all im- 
probable that they will do another. They 
have created there one of the most im- 
portant universities in the world, a uni- 
versity with a new conception of the 
relation of learning to the state and to the 
life of the people. They claim to have 
created a new breed of barley that has 
paid the cost of that university many 
times over. Mr. Nolen conceives that the 
university can serve the people just as truly 
by improving its city life as by improving 
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its agriculture. He argues that there is 
as much necessity that a state should 
establish a model city as a model farm. 

You may amplify that sentence elo- 
quently, but you cannot increase its force. 

The citizens of Madison have risen 
splendidly in response to the ideal pre- 
sented them; they have done what they 
could to advance it, but, of course, full 
realization depends upon the legislature, 
from which great things are hoped. 

A sharply contrasting instance of the 
community in quest of better civic life 
is afforded by Schenectady, a town of 
altogether another type, with an alto- 


it took, but it cannot be made here. The 
city—it numbers 80,000 now — has 
awakened to a social consciousness, and 
it has undertaken, among other things, 
to make itself over physically. It has 
called in Mr. Nolen and listened in delight 
as he has shown it what could be done. 
By ordinance the city has created a Plan- 
ning Board; a man worth a story by him- 
self, Mr. Charles P. Steinmetz, is its chair- 
man. In codperation with the state offi- 
cials, who ate spending 100 million dollars 
on a barge canal, constructing at Schenec- 
tady one of its great terminals, far-reaching 
steps for the redemption of the neglected 
































HARVARD SQUARE AS IT MIGHT BE 
PROF. E. J. A. DUQUESNE’S IDEALIZATION OF THE HISTORIC BUSINESS SECTION OF CAMBRIDGE, MASS., 
SHOWING WHAT CAN BE DONE BY A UNIFIED SCHEME OF ARCHITECTURAL TREATMENT TO IMPROVE AN 
UGLY TOWN CENTRE 


gether different vision — in its case the 
simple dream of a shabby, overgrown town 
to make itself into a minor city in which 
life, especially for workers of small means, 
shall be worth the living. Schenectady 
was once quaint, in a crowded Dutch 
way, on its canal and its river; now it is 
merely uncomfortable and _ distressing, 
in parts squalid, the result of its swift and 
unplanned growth as a centre of industry. 
A study of its life and its interesting 
population would well pay for the space 





areas near the water have been taken, and 
the plans for the opening of needed streets, 
the development of a park and playground 
system, of school grounds, and the general 
integration of the community are being 
prepared by Mr. Nolen. 

A first step was the reclamation of one 
of the ravines, a place of natural beauty 
degenerated into a slum. Eight hundred 
thousand dollars were needed to reclaim 
Cotton Factory Hollow, and a two-thirds 
vote of the City Council was necessary to 
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make the bond issue for it. | Unfor- 
tunately, the political opponents of the 
present city government of Schenectady, 
which is Socialistic, resolved to make the 
plan a partisan issue, and on the night of 
December oth, last, after a dramatic 
scene that will be long remembered, 
succeeded in blocking the issue by one 
vote —an act bitterly resented by the 
whole body of Schenectady’s citizens. 
A stirring narrative might be told of the 
deepened resolve of Schenectady to achieve 
its dream—as it will—but it would 
be only one chapter in the narrative of the 
awakening of American cities to the 
necessity of fuller and worthier life. 

Erie, a town which, but for neglect of 
its harbor, might have been to-day 
another Buffalo; Reading and Scranton, 
with the problem of their beginning in- 
dustries and their meagre civic life; Roan- 
oke, newly conscious of its shabbiness 
and of its great possibilities; San Diego, 
with scenic possibilities of the highest, until 
now utterly neglected; every one of these, 
with its particular needs and new ambi- 
tions, has its own aspect of interest. 

Though it is Mr. Nolen who is devoting 
himself more exclusively than any one 
else to the advocacy of the idea and to 
the actual work of city planning, others, 
too, have wrought great things. 

The city plan of Chicago, that design 
gigantic in its daring, made by Burnham 
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HARVARD SQUARE IN 1840 


WHEN IT YET RETAINED THE NATURAL BEAUTY OF 
A WOODED VILLAGE 


and Bennett was the subject of an article 
in this magazine three vears ago. Cleve- 
land has begun a great work of civic im- 
provement with the creation of a civic 
centre, for which the land has been ac- 
quired, a Federal building and court-house 
erected, and a city hall begun. 

Baltimore had for three years a city 
plan commission, advised by Mr. Frederick 
Law Olmsted and Carrére & Hastings. 
Hartford, the American city which first 
distinguished itself by the acquisition of 
a worthy park, was the first to provide 











HARVARD SQUARE TO-DAY 
WHEN IT HAS DEGENERATED (AS ALL GROWING TOWNS DEGENERATE UNLESS CONSCIOUS EFFORTS ARE 
MADE TO PREVENT IT) INTO AN UGLY AND INCONVENIENTLY ARRANGED JUMBLE OF JARRING ARCH- 
ITECTURAL STYLES AND OF NO STYLES AT ALL 
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itself with a city plan commissio: 
Carrére & Hastings prepared a compre- 
hensive scheme of improvement, of which 
the monumental bridge shown on. the 
opposite page is one of the first fruits. 

Seattle has a commission which with 
Mr. Virgil G. Bogue as its expert, has pro- 
vided an elaborate city plan contemplating 
a civic centre, the improvement of the 
harbor, the creation of a park system, the 
opening of arterial streets, and in general 
provision for the city’s traffic and transit. 
By law, the commission’s plan, when 
accepted by the people, is to become the 
official plan of Seattle, and every improve- 
ment is to follow it. 

Kansas City, having developed an 

VISTA AND THOROUGHFARE TOO enviable park and boulevard system at a 

EXTENDING AND WIDENING ARLINGTON STREET, — Cost Of 10 millions, is moving toward other 
IN BOSTON, TO PROVIDE A MORE DIRECT ROUTE . ° 
FOR TRAFFIC AND TO CREATE A NEW BEAUTY FOR improvements according to a well con- 
PUBLIC VIEW. EVERY VEHICLE IN BOSTON LOSES sidered plan. 


TWO OR THREE HOURS A DAY BECAUSE OF THE BAD St Louis has created a city plan com- 
ARRANGEMENT OF THE STREETS : 
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MR. JOHN NOLEN (RIGHT) AT WORK ON A CITY PLAN 


IN HIS OFFICE AT CAMBRIDGE, MASS., IN WHICH HE HAS DESIGNED CIVIC IMPROVEMENTS FOR MORE THAN 
TWENTY AMERICAN CITIES 
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A BEAUTIFUL APPROACH TO A CITY 
THE NEW BRIDGE OVER THE CONNECTICUT RIVER AT HARTFORD, BUILT TO DIGNIFY THE ENTRANCE TO 
A MUNICIPALITY OF ABOUT 100,000 PEOPLE 








mission. So have Newark and Jersey Cass Gilbert and Mr. F. L. Olmsted. 
City. In Minneapolis, a voluntary organ- Messrs. Manning, Kelsey and Waugh 
ization is advised by Mr. E. H. Bennett; are at work —for voluntary — bodies 
in New Haven, another is advised by Mr. have taken up the idea in many other 
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A NOBLE EXPRESSION OF CIVIC PATRIOTISM 
THE NEW GROUP OF MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS AT SPRINGFIELD, MASS., WHICH THE PEOPLE BUILT LARGELY 
TO GIVE BEAUTIFUL FORM AND SUBSTANCE TO THEIR LOVE FOR THEIR CITY 
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TYPICAL OF THE NECESSITY TO PROVIDE A SETTING 


A PLAN FOR AN APPROACH TO THE RAILROAD STATION AT SCRANTON, PA. 
AND VISTA BY WHICH THE BEAUTY OF MONUMENTAL 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS MAY SHOW TO ADVANTAGE 


widely scattered cities—here are the 
names of a few: Albany, Atlantic City, 
Buffalo, Cedar Rapids, Cincinnati, Colo- 
rado Springs, Columbia, S. C., Columbus, 
Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, 
Gary, Ind., Grand Rapids, Greenville, 
S. C., Harrisburg, Indianapolis, James- 
town, N. Y., Los Angeles, Louisville, 
¢ Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 


Newark, New Haven, New Orleans, Oak- 
land, Cal., Oklahoma City, Poughkeepsie, 
Portland, Me., Portland, Ore., Providence, 
Reading, Ridgefield, N. J., Salem, Mass., 
San Antonio, St. Joseph, Mo., St. Paul, 
San Francisco, Savannah, Walla Walla, 
and Washington, I). C. 

It was the privilege of the writer of this 
article a few weeks ago to sit at luncheon 

















HOW MONTCLAIR, N. J., MIGHT UNIFY ITS CIVIC LIFE 


BY AN ORDERLY AND BEAUTIFUL GROUPING OF MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS SET OFF BY OPEN SPACES AND RE- 
LIEVED BY A BACKGROUND OF TREES AND LAWNS 
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AS CITY MARKETS APPEAR WHICH “JUST GROW 





” 


RAMSHACKLE STORES IN MONTCLAIR, N. J., THAT MAKE AN UGLY CORE OF A BEAUTIFUL RESIDENTIAL SUBURB 
BECAUSE THEY WERE NOT PLANNED 


with the committee of the National 
Conference on City Planning, at work on 
the final stages of a great experimental 
study which it is conducting. The com- 
mittee, of which Mr. Nolen is chairman, 
has invented a plot of land of specified 
topography and relation to the surround- 
ing country, which is to receive a popula- 
tion of a specified number and character. 


All. the eiements of the problem are 
given; the cost of the land, the price of 
labor and of materials of all descriptions. 
Parks, playgrounds, social centres, streets 
and boulevards, with shade-trees, are 
required, with provision for factory sites, 
shops, and stores, with dwellings for ten- 
ants of all grades. Interest and overhead 
expenses are charged. The problem is to 

















AS THE MARKETS OF A SMALL CITY MAY APPEAR 


WHEN THE PEOPLE, AS THE PEOPLE OF GLEN RIDGE, N. J., DETERMINED TO DO, ARE RESOLVED TO CONTROL 
THE PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT OF THEIR CITY 
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create, under the given conditions, a model 
city that shall most comfortably and 
happily serve a community, and do it, if 
possible, with a profit on the undertaking. 

The best city planners — all of them 
practically — are now engaged on this 
problem — under conditions significant of 


MENT TO THE REST OF THE CITY 


SAN DIEGO’S CHARACTERLESS WATER-FRONT 


AS IT NOW IS, A SPRAWLING AND FORMLESS CONGLOMERATION OF STRUCTURES UNRELATED IN THEIR ARRANGE- 
AND INCONVENIENT FOR BUSINESS 


the spirit in which these men are at work. 
Associating themselves in little groups of 
two, three, or four, of a landscape artist, an 
architect, and perhaps an engineer, they 
are working out half a dozen plans — not 
in competition, for everybody is asked 
to view everybody else’s work, criticise 








AN AMERICAN CITY’S IDEA 


WHEN SOUTH BEND, IND., RECENTLY PREPARED FOR A CIVIC CELEBRATION, IT EXPRESSED ITS IDEAL OF 
ERECTING OVER ITS MAIN STREET A SERIES OF SEMICIRCULAR ARCHES OF GASPIPE! A 
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SAN DIEGO AS IT MAY BE 


ITS WHARVES AND WAREHOUSES CONVENIENTLY ARRANGED AND CONNECTED WITH THE REST OF THE 
CITY BY PRACTICAL ARTERIES OF TRAFFIC, AND PART OF THE WATER-FRONT RESERVED FOR THE PEOPLE 


it, or avail themselves of it. It is a revela- 
tion of enthusiasm, of the utter absence of 
anything like jealousy, that “speaks .vol- 
umes” concerning the spirit of the city- 
planning movement and the temper 
begotten in the men who have em- 
braced it. 


The time is rapidly passing when an 
American city can think that it is beauti- 
fying itself by sticking up a Soldier’s 
Monument (ordered out of a catalogue) on 
a corner, or putting up a series of gas- 
pipe arches the length of its main street. 
The knowledge has definitely come that 
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OF “THE CITY BEAUTIFUL” 
CIVIC ADORNMENT BY LEAVING ITS BACK LOTS AS THEY 


APPEAR IN 
CONTRAST IN METHODS APPEARS IN THE PICTURES OF DUSSELDORF ON PAGES 96 AND 97 


THE PICTURE AT THE LEFT AND BY 

















FOUR VIEWS AT RANDOM _ IN 
DUSSELDORF, THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL CITY OF GERMANY, A CITY OF FACTORIES AND SMOKE 
THE SCENES OF THESE PHOTOGRAPHS CORRESPOND (IN LOCATION IF NOT IN OTHER 




















“THE PITTSBURGH OF EUROPE” 





AND RAPID GROWTH, HAS YET FOUND TIME TO BEAUTIFY EVERY PROSPECT AS IT GREW. 
RESPECTS) TO TYPICAL SCENES IN THE BUSINESS DISTRICT OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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HOW TREES GLORIFY A NEIGHBORHOOD 
I. A STREET IN NORTH BILLERICA, MASS., BEFORE THE TREES GREW UP 


the beauty of a city must be organic, saying, in a word, that behind the work 
in-dwelling, not applied on the outside; of the band of engineer-architects who are 
must lie in fitness, convenience, ease, the devoting themselves to the planning of 
planned harmony of parts. towns and cities — certainly behind Mr. 

This story is endless, but this attempt Nolen’s — is a deep sense of the relation- 
at telling it must end. But not without ship between physical order and spiritual 








HOW TREES GLORIFY A NEIGHBORHOOD 
II. APPROXIMATELY THE SAME VIEW OF THE SAME STREET IN NORTH BILLERICA, MASS., AS IT APPEARS TO-DAY 
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TWO VIEWS IN SCHENECTADY 


AN ALLEY FULL OF WRECKAGE, A FEW RODS BELOW 


A SCHOOL, WHICH MIGHT EASILY BE ALTERED TO BE IN 


HARMONY WITH THE QUIET BEAUTY OF THE COUNTRY-LIKE LANE ABOVE 


life. Much as the physical improvement 
of a city will directly do for the comfort 
of citizens, it will do more in its reactions 
— jin its effect in inspiring a love of the 
city, in begetting higher standards of 
government. Civic pride is born in mak- 
ing the city one to be proud of; civic 
virtue is won in the very act of planning 
for it; the sense and spirit of community 
can hardly be said to exist until it begins 
to express itself; it is only when we plan 
somehow objectively to realize an ideal 








that the ideal comes home in earnest to 
our hearts. In how splendid a sense is the 
completion of the Municipal Group at 
Springfield at once the expression of, 
and an inspiration to, the social sense of 
that fine old New England community! 
How notable already in its reaction upon 
the spirit of a materialistic city has been 
the mere dreaming of its magnificent dream 
of the Chicago City Plan! Mr. Nolen 
says rightly: “To make a city loved, you 
must make it lovely and loveable.” 








THE SAME CANAL AT TWO NEIGHBORING PLACES 
ITS UNSIGHTLY BANKS IN SCHENECTADY AND THE BANKS AS THEY MAY BE MADE TO APPEAR BY PLANNED EFFORT 









EIGHT MILLION BOOKS 
A YEAR 


HOW THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY DISTRIBUTES 
THEM THROUGH FORTY-ONE BRANCH LIBRARIES 
TO MORE THAN THREE MILLION PEOPLE — 
THE SERVICE IT PERFORMS FOR THE 
BLIND, FOR FOREIGNERS WHO 
CANNOT READ ENGLISH, AND 
FOR THE CHILDREN WHO 
ARE JUST LEARNING 
TO LOVE BOOKS 
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ALF a dozen firemen loafed in 
an engine house of New York 
City. They hadn’t smelled 
smoke for ten hours, and 


having deposited one collection of twenty- 
five books and taken away another, he left 
six men with noses that had chafed for a 
sniff of smoke now buried contentedly 


they were as restless as the 
horses below them, fretting for the signal. 
Suddenly the door was flung open, and a 
man with a parcel entered. For a moment 
there was a lazy, vacant stare at the 
visitor; then the men leaped to their feet. 







in six volumes, Anna Katherine Green, 
Dickens, Seumas MacManus, Joseph Con- 
rad, and Montague Glass being repre- 
sented. 

That was merely one station of the 894 
visited by New York’s Traveling Library 










“It’s the book man!” they shouted, in 1912. These books were merely 25 
and they fell upon the parcel as occupants of the 84,580 volumes which last year 
of the bear pit fall upon loaves at the ferretted out hundreds and _ hundreds 
feeding hour. When the visitor departed, of citizens who did not know how, or would 








Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, New York 
THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 
A GLITTERING MASS OF WHITE MARBLE THAT REARS A MAJESTIC FRONT OF CLASSIC ARCHITECTURE NEARLY 








TWO BLOCKS LONG UPON FIFIN «s.VENUE AT FORTY-SECOND STREET 











EIGHT MILLION 


not take the trouble, to ferret out books 
for themselves. They hunted down fire- 
men in engine houses all over town, 
policemen in their stations, children in 
parochial and industrial schools, the sick 
and the helpless in charitable institutions, 
driven girls in department stores and fac- 
tories. All because they had neglected lit- 





BOOKS A YEAR 


them or leave them.”’ It was only a few 
years ago that the public libraries all over 
the country began to wake up. 

But they are awake now — aggressively 
awake. Here is a group of East Side 
Hungarians who do not read because they 
do not know English; at once they put 
in a shelf of books in the Hungarians’ 
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ONE OF THE TWO HUGE READING ROOMS 


IN WHICH THE PUBLIC MAY CONSULT ANY BOOK IN THE LIBRARY, DELIVERED TO THEM BY DUMBWAITERS 
FROM THE STORE ROOMS AND ANNOUNCED TO THEM AS READY FOR USE BY THE FLASHING OF INDEX NUMBERS 
UPON THE BOARD OF AN ELECTRIC ANNUNCIATOR AT THE LIBRARIANS’ DESK 


erature; but that is enough, for the modern 
library system. It will not be neglected. 

The traveling library is only one depart- 
ment of a vast organization of public 
library departments, but it illustrates the 
difference between the old and the new. 
Time was when books were recluses. 
They sat in austere exclusiveness upon 
their shelves, and the librarian of that day 
was a dragon who guarded their privacy. 
Gradually the dragon attitude relaxed 
into a more apathetic mood of, “Here 
are the books: you, the public, may take 


own language and catch them that way. 
There is a gang of young rowdies who look 
upon the library as a row of windows 
through which empty beer bottles are to 
be fired; the librarian announces an ex- 
citing sea story to be told next Friday 
night, and in tramps the gang to find 
itself spellbound by an expert story-teller. 

Thus, libraries are making themselves 
in every sense educational centres. Their 
managers aim not only to furnish books 
to those who desire them, but to convert. 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
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A LIBRARY WORKER AT A CHILDREN’S “STORY HOUR’ 

ONE OF THE MOST INTERESTING AND SUCCESSFUL METHODS OF EXTENDING THE INFLUENCE OF THE 
LIBRARY BY LEADING CHILDREN TO LOVE BOOKS 

early in 1913 that practically eight million 
books circulated for home use during 1912. 
In every case this was a worth-while book. 
Clean fiction, old and new, biography, 
science, philosophy, travel, history — all 


and Buffalo are among the cities which 
have thus distinguished themselves. New 
York’s work is especially interesting for its 
cosmopolitanism and its bigness. 

The New York Public Library reported 
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STATIONS FOR THE DISTRIBUTION OF BOOKS BY WHICH THE LIBRARY IS BROUGHT 
WITHIN THE REACH OF THREE MILLION PEOPLE 
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forms of books were included. Books 
for the blind, with raised type for eager, 
seeing fingers. Books in twenty-six lan- 
guages, circulating almost 500,000 copies. 
Books carried to hospitals and asylums. 
Thel ame, the halt, the blind, and the 
stranger within our gates were just as 
much benefited as the American who could 
walk up independently to the shelves and 
select George Eliot’s ‘““Middlemarch”’ in 
English for himself. 


CARRYING THE CONSOLATION 


A BLIND MAN IN THE PUBLIC HOSPITAL ON BLACKWELL’S ISLAND READING ALOUD TO FELLOW PATIENTS 
FROM A BOOK PRINTED IN RAISED TYPE AND BROUGHT TO HIM BY THE LIBRARY 


Now watch the way the various ten- 
tacles of this great system work. Stirring 
continually, they feel their way in every 
direction over the three boroughs of 
Manhattan, the Bronx, and Richmond. 
The body from which these tentacles 
reach forth is the wonderful new building 
at Forty-second Street and Fifth Avenue, 
down whose corridors megaphone-taught 
tourists ever stroll. They observe marble 
and bronze magnificence; but tucked away 
in certain corners of this building, in spots 
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they never see, are the offices where 
the pulse of all this out-reaching work 
for readers throbs. 

In the three boroughs reached by the 
tentacles dwell 3,061,000 people. Divid- 
ing by this number the 7,969,664, we have 
an average of 2.6 volumes per capita. 
Two books and six tenths of another for 
every person is a pretty big average, 
when you realize how many illiterates and 
infants in arms bring down the average. 
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It means that those people who read at 
all read a good deal. 

Now the first stretch of the tentacles 
is in the direction of forty-one branches. 
A large number of reading people have 
never been inside one of these buildings 
which are scattered over the city, in the 
heart of its foreign quarters, sandwiched 
between swarming tenements, as well as 
among more prosperous apartment build- 
ings. Many people buy all the books they 
read. But take the case of Mr. John New- 
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HOW THE TRAVELING LIBRARIES BRING BOOKS TO WORKERS 
A SELECTION OF VOLUMES FROM THE PUBLIC LIBRARY INSTALLED IN A MACHINE SHOP FOR DISTRIBUTION 


comer Irwin, for instance. He was 62, 
without means to buy books or periodicals, 
sometimes obliged to deny himself the 
penny expenditure for a morning paper. 
He had been a book-worm all his life, and 


would rather do without beefsteak than 
books. He had not lived long in New York 
and did not understand its library system, 
when chance took him into a branch. 

He was a perceptive visitor, and the 











ANOTHER SERVICE OF THE TRAVELING LIBRARIES 
RECREATION FOR FIREMEN IN A CASE OF BOOKS THAT IS CHANGED WHEN THE MEN HAVE FINISHED ONE SUPPLY 
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first thing that struck him was the per- 
sonal note, the home atmosphere, in 
contradistinction to an institutional air. 
(He would have found the same atmos- 
phere in every one of the other forty 
buildings.) His eyes roved over the warm, 
light room with its substantial tables and 
chairs; the inexpensive but good copies 
of precious pictures on the walls; the grow- 
ing plants in sunny windows; the decora- 
tive brasses containing autumn leaves. 
“It looks like a home library, not a ma- 
chine to dole out volumes,” he observed. 

The librarian’s face lighted. “Do you 
feel it?’”’ she said.“ That’s just what we’re 
all after!” 

That particular librarian had pocketed 
the modest sum appropriated for decora- 
tion, had carried it to the Russian brass 
shops in the Ghetto, bargained shrewdly, 
and returned with three splendid old 
metal pots, originally used for serving 
stews. Next she had tramped the Pali- 
sades for bittersweet and red leaves to 
fill the pots. 

So, by every available means, the 
branch libraries are made attractive so 
that the stranger once entering may enter 
again. The attitude of most of the 
librarians is that of a host toward guests. 
People who do not know the system some- 
times say, “ You can’t get what you want 
at the public libraries.”” There are 343,641 
persons who know better. They are the 
persons who own library cards and who 
take full advantage of their privileges. 

Gradually Mr. John Newcomer Irwin be- 
came one of the regular patrons of that 
branch, and he can tell you what it did 
for him. The librarian in the first place 
asked him to fill out an application blank 
and get a sponsor to guarantee him. 
“But I don’t know anybody!” was his 
first anxiety. “Anybody whose name 
appears in the city directory will do,” 
he was told. He thought of the grocer; 
the grocer gladly signed the slip, for John 
Irwin always paid cash for his cereal and 
sugar and tea. 

He found that the card permitted him 
to take from the library any of its fiction 
and non-fiction books, also current period- 
icals in stout binders. Except for a 
three-day limitation upon the use of maga- 
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zines of the current month, and a week 
limit upon the newest novels, he had two 
weeks’ use of every volume with the 
privilege of renewing for another two 
weeks. Other periodicals, not for home 
use, were spread about for readers in the 
cozy reading room which he soon learned 
to frequent. The daily papers, too, were 
there, so his pennies accumulated. 

At first he felt the restrictions of a not 
very large collection of books in that 
branch. He had not learned the system 
of interbranch loans. Difficulties cleared 
up when he found out. He wanted 
“The Changing Chinese,” and it was not 
catalogued. 

“We'll get it for you,” the librarian 
said. Immediately she investigated to 
find which branch had the book, and the 
large and expensive messenger system did 
the rest. Last year interbranch loans 
amounted to 59,697 volumes, which was 
82 per cent. of the number requested. 
The 18 per cent. of vain requests were, 
for the most part, for the thrillingest tales 
still smelling of printer’s ink, which every- 
body else wanted at the same moment. 

“T don’t know how to kill time on Sun- 
days and holidays,” John Newcomer Irwin 
complained one day. 

“Come here,” said the librarian. 

“You don’t mean you keep open?” 

“Every Carnegie branch in the city is 
open for circulation full hours on all legal 
holidays. So is the central circulation 
branch. And we are of the six that open 
Sunday afternoons for reading, though not 
for circulation.” 

So John Irwin became one of the people 
who spend the idle, lonesome days in the 
genial company of books. 

The librarians found that many a would- 
be reader fell away because he could not 
make his wants known in English. Baffled 
librarians, willing but impotent, stood 
silent before untranslatable requests from 
long-bearded old men of the Ghetto, from 
old women with shawls upon their heads. 
One such old woman wept when the 
librarians gave up in dispair, after she had 
pleaded for a quarter of an hour. A 
youngster, a Pole, called in to interpret 
at last, reported, “Aw, she wants a cook 
book so she kin make some good grub fur 
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her boy wot was sent up. She says she 
kin keep him straight if she kin give him 
a good time to home.” And the libra- 
rian put in time after hours finding a girl 
who was willing to translate to the old 
woman from an American cook book, the 
only one that was available. 

The number of such instances led the 
library authorities to give attention to the 
stranger tongues. Little by little foreign 
books were installed in the districts where 
they were especially needed, until now the 
circulation department contains, in lan- 
guages other than English, 92,241 volumes 
with a circulation for 1912 of 499,350 in 
26 foreign languages. The largest circu- 
lation was of books in German, 207,906. 
Cther languages going past the five- 
thousand mark were Hebrew, Hungarian, 
Italian, Polish, Russian, Yiddish, French, 
and Bohemian. Besides these, small col- 
lections have been made or books in such 
unfamiliar tongues as Chinese, Flemish, 
Slovak, and modern Greek, and a collection 
of Ruthenian volumes is under way. 

Merely possessing the books was not 
enough, however. The readers are of 
the sort who need help. Therefore it has 
been customary to install, in every branch 
in a distinctly foreign district, one librarian 
who can use the language of that district. 
For example, a speaker of Hungarian can 
solve many p*oblems at Tompkins Square 
and a Bohemian simplifies matters at 
the Webster Branch. 

So eager has been the response of home- 
sick foreigners to these efforts that the 
library finds it cannot stop its work of 
extending this service. The branches are 
opening their assembly rooms to foreign 
educational societies. That ‘“Oswiata- 
Bialy Orzel”’ meets regularly at the Tomp- 
kins Square Branch may not mean much to 
most readers, but it means a great deal 
to the earnest Poles who comprise the 
society. Six Hungarian societies met in 
three libraries last year; there was Hun- 
garian music, discussion of “The Pro- 
tection and Education of Immigrants,” 
“The Great White Plague,’ and so on. 
Such meetings serve to draw the ties of 
the old land and the new very close. They 


also serve to prove to our aliens that the 
library is their friend, and thus their 
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interest in it is aroused. The number of 
readers steadily increases. 

The assembly rooms of twenty-two 
branches are used by educational and wel- 
fare societies, including such organizations 
as the Little Mothers’ League, a debating 
society, boys’ and girls’ clubs, classes in 
English for foreigners, boy scouts, city 
history clubs, dramatic clubs —a_ tre- 
mendous list. The city board of education 
gave last year 158 of its free evening 
lectures in library buildings, bringing 
forth 22,686 people to listen. They 
traveled over Cuba, Mexico, and the 
Canadian Rockies at the tip of the lec- 
turer’s pointer. They learned “first aid 
to the injured.” They were initiated 
into the musical mysteries of the Ring 
series of grand opera. And all the time 
that this work was going on, the library 
was being “‘discovered.”’ By the force of 
habit, feet once following the path to these 
buildings are going that way again. 

One simmering summer the libraries 
observed that readers grew unusually 
languid. They dropped in for a_ book, 
found reading rooms like Turkish baths, 
and wandered forth again. The librarians 
racked their brains. Perfectly good read- 
ers must not be lost this way. “Let’s 
try a roof reading room,” somebody 
suggested. 

The plan was an instant success. Awn- 
ings were spread to screen off the glare 
from flat roofs —.plenty of space left for 
high, clean breezes to sweep across. 
Tables and chairs and books were carried 
up, up flocked the crowd, and the roof 
reading room became a regularly estab- 
lished institution of three branches on the 
lower East Side. The attendance at 
these three roofs last summer was 48,462, 
which was about one half the total reading 
room attendance of the three buildings 
during that period. 

Of all the picturesque phases which 
this zealous work takes on, not one is as 
picturesque as the work with children. 
It has been under active supervision 
only a half-dozen years, since Miss Annie 
Carroll Moore took charge of it; but it 
grows at a gallop. More than one third 
of the total circulation goes forth from 
the children’s rooms. 
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“Say Mikey, dat place is all right! 
Let’s go again!” ; 

That was what a telegraph messenger 
boy said to a boy who was delivering 
orchids for a Fifth Avenue florist. It was 
the day that the children’s room opened 
in the new building. Mikey did go again. 
So did many another boy and girl. Those 
at work have learned to snatch a few min- 
utes from their noon hour; school children 
arrive as soon as school is dismissed every 
afternoon. 

All over the city, the children’s rooms 
are crowded. In some libraries the crowd 
is so heavy that it has to be handled as in 
the public schools — admitted in a file 
at three o'clock. Youngsters of every 
nationality, fat and cared-for youngsters, 
thin and under-nourished youngsters, the 
well-clad and the ragged, little girls lead- 
ing still littler ones whom they must 
tend; it is the terrible, beautiful panorama 
of New York’s childhood, to watch that 
line waiting at the desk while cards are 
given out! Proudly they show two 
scrubbed palms, as per requirement before 
handling books. 

There are gangs. Young toughs have 
driven many a librarian to distraction. 
What was to be done with boys who 
threw cans and bottles in at windows, and 
mobbed reading rooms? Such boys can’t 
be fought. . 

“Don’t fight ’em, utilize ’em!”’ was sug- 
gested. “Utilize the gang!” is a watch- 
word now. It is being drawn in, little 
by little, to hear the story-telling which 
goes on in many branches under the pro- 
fessional supervision of Miss Anna C.Tyler. 
She understands boys. She knows how 
to band them into clubs, to give them 
adventure stories, ghost stories, stereop- 
ticon talks. They like it. After all, it’s 
a lot better than staying on the outside 
and throwing stones at windows! 

The total attendance, boys and girls, 
little and big, from fairy story babies up 
to the big ones who want “Captains Cour- 
ageous” and “The Taming of the Shrew,” 
was 38,147 at last year’s story hours. 

More and more tightly the public 
library, working through Mr. E. W. 
Gaillard, tries to draw the public schools 
into codperation. Sometimes it gives an 
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hour’s lesson in the use of reference books, 
to a whole class; again, it invites a class 
to hear a story. It provides instructive 
and interesting exhibitions, such as the 
Philippine collection, a loan from the 
American Museum of Natural History. 

So go on the various forms of luring-in 
to those forty-one delightful traps in which 
it is such a pleasure to be caught. But 
for those who either cannot or will not 
come, the traveling library is provided. 
From its headquarters by way of a little 
backdoor near Fortieth Street, where 
Miss A. E. Brown holds sway, 894 stations 
are served. 

Who are the patrons? That’s the in- 
teresting part of the traveling library’s 
story. Policemen, for instance. To the 
police department of New York City, 
3,440 volumes were supplied last year 
in 47 precinct stations. This work was 
begun in the latter part of 1911. It is 
not likely to lapse for want of appreciation. 
It was probably suggested. by the fire de- 
partment work, begun a year earlier. 
Four times during 1912 every one of 144 
engine houses received a fresh collection 
of books — in all, 12,800 volumes being 
supplied. Even a fireboat came in once 
for its turn at literature. The chief 
demands are for “live stories,” and for 
technical works on fireproof construction 
and the like. 

The list of places where cases of books 
are carried by the expressman, or by one 
of the great motor vans, marked “New 
York Public Library,” that constantly 
trundle literature over the city, is a list 
which includes every sort of human gather- 
ing from a Chinese mission to a biscuit 
factory. Scores of schools take advantage 
of the privilege of having collections of 
books delivered at their door. Several 
factories, such as the biscuit factory, an 
envelope factory, and a cloak shop, keep 
the books in their rest rooms for workers. 
Several department stores do likewise, 
and the saleswomen haunt the book 
shelf at noon. 

When an embossed copy of “Little 
Women” found its way to a blind child 
who lived ten miles from a post office, it 
told very concretely the tale of the library’s 
work with the blind. This is, on the 
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surface, a most unimportant item in human 
history; as unimportant as the sending 
of a box of embossed books in her own 
language to a Dutch woman in the Middle 
West. But both items are immensely 
significant. The “blind library” is one 
of the tentacles of the great system; it, 
in turn, has tentacles that reach from 
Massachusetts to California. With its 
5,875 books and 4,197 music scores, in 
American Braille, New York Point, Moon 
type, European Braille, and several other 
embossings, it hunted out lonesome blind 
folks in almost every state, for most of 
the states are not so fortunate in their 
own collections. The circulation went up 
to almost 22,000 during the year, being 
more than 8,000 in Greater New York. 
On Blackwell’s Island the sightless 
ones among the city’s poor count six 


days waiting for the seventh, on which 
the teacher will come again. She is-a 
teacher of fingers, leading them over 
embossed pages until wonderful light 
dawns. The city library sends her with 
its books. By means of her teachings 
these dreary old people are enabled to use 
the embossed. books which the library 
liberally furnishes. Nor does her work 
stop with the great institution. She 
goes to little homes as well, in tenements 
and in prosperous apartments, teaching, 
encouraging — she paid 584 visits last 


-year, giving 287 lessons and exchanging 


559 books. 

Thus, through many channels which 
the librarians themselves establish, the 
books go out to solace and instruct and 
give pleasure to all who can be persuaded 
to read of 3 million people. 


ADDISON BROADHURST, MASTER 
MERCHANT 


CHAPTER V 


A SHORT NOVEL OF BUSINESS SUCCESS 


BY 


EDWARD MOTT WOOLLEY 


WENT down into the Wall Street 

district one day, when my store at 

Junction Square was two years old, 

and climbed the granite steps of a 

bank building. There is something 
about a bank that makes one feel solemn 
—perhaps a bit gloomy. I did feel 
gloomy that day. 

I was received in the private office of 
the president, Mr. Ashton Fillmore. He 
was a tall, portly old man, well-fed, and 
groomed like a Chesterfield. 

“T am Addison Broadhurst, the Junc- 
tion Square merchant,” I said, introdu- 
cing myself without preamble. I had 
never met Banker Fillmore. 

“Be seated, sir,” said he. 

I sat down in a cavernous leather chair. 
“Mr. Fillmore,” | began, with a direct- 


ness that I had acquired from repeated 
practice during the last two days — “ Mr. 
Fillmore, | need money. I wish to borrow 
twenty thousand dollars for sixty days.” 

Fillmore sat tapping on the polished 
surface of his great mahogany desk. 

“You are not the only merchant from 
Junction Square who has been here on 
the same errand, Mr. Broadhurst,” he 
returned. “To all of them | have given 
the same answer. Money is not to be had 
at any price. In all my experience as a 
banker, I have never before seen a time 
when money was practically a_ retired 
commodity, so far as loans are con- 
cerned.” 

“T have a rapidly growing business,” 
said |. “Up to the time the panic set in 
my sales were increasing 50 per cent. or 
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more a month. I have the location, the 
organization, and the goods the people 
need. I lack money to tide me over this 
depression. The sudden check in trade 
has left me with an expensive plant; the 
charges must be met, sir. I have a for- 
tune in sight at Junction Square, but | 
haven’t quite connected with it. Now if 
your bank will make this loan, at whatever 
rate of interest you please, | am willing 
to place my depos.t account with you. It 
will develop into a most valuable account, 
] am sure.” 

“It is useless to talk about it,” said 
Fillmore. 

“1 should like to demonstrate to you the 
truth of my assertions,” I insisted. “I 
should be most pleased to go over with you 
my financial affairs.” 

“If I recollect right,” he observed, 
quietly, “you were in business somewhere 
before.” 

“At Lost River,” I admitted. 

“What became of that business? I 
have forgotten.” 

“That business,” said I, “is no criterion 
by which to judge me to-day. I was a 
beginner then, and | failed because | 
undertook a thing without knowing how. 
If you can disabuse your mind of any pos- 
sible prejudice that may be there — wipe 
Lost River off the slate absolutely, as | 
myself have done—I can demonstrate 
my proposition.” 

“Mr. Broadhurst,” he broke in, with 


finality, “our bank cannot lend you 
twenty thousand dollars, nor even a 
thousand dollars. Without regard to 


your record at Lost River, we must refuse 
your application. You will excuse me, 
please; | am much engaged.” 

Now this was the tenth time I had 
repeated scenes of this sort, one after an- 
other, in rapid succession. I relate the 
Fillmore conversation merely because it is 
typical of them all. It illustrates two 
things: first, the desperate financial situa- 
tion that confronted not only New York 
but the whole country; second, the taint 
that is left on a man’s career by one un- 
successful and poorly managed under- 
taking. Yet my own history should be 
worth while to men who have tried and 
failed, as | did down at Lost River. No 
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matter how many Banker Fillmores there 
are in your town, it may not be necessary 
to throw up the sponge. _If I had possessed 
the limited grit of some merchants | know, 
these Fillmores of New York would have 
counted me out during that panic, and 
properly so. 

Yet here I was, apparently at the end 
of my string. The situation confronting 
me was similar, in a way, to that other 
situation when I came up to New York 
from Lost River to seek cash for my un- 
fortunate department store down there. 
Yet, in reality, there could be no com- 
parison between one of these crises and 
the other. On the former occasion I 
sought to finance a concern that failed in 
every way to meet banking requirements; 
on the latter occasion I was prepared to 
withstand the severe tests of the shrewdest 
old bankers in Manhattan. 

You see, there are times even with the 
most ably managed business when its 
salvation depends, not on the banks, but 
on the resource and ingenuity of its owners. 

When | finally abandoned the bankers, 
I went up to see Higgins in the office of 
his employers, the silk importers. Of 
course | did not expect to get money from 
him, for he had little, at best. What I 
wanted was merely a confidential dis- 
cussion of a certain plan that had flashed 
across my mind the night previous. Hig- 
gins, like myself, had become a close stu- 
dent of business. Lost River had thor- 
oughly sobered him and made an analytical 
chemist of him. Many a concern needs a 
chemist more than anything else—not a 
pharmaceutical chemist, but one who is 
versed in the reagents, reactions, and 
equations of the making and marketing of 
goods. 

“You're on the right track, as usual,” 
Higgins said. “There are always more 
ways than one to doa thing. Most men 
lay too much stress on cash and too little 
on their own inventive ability.” 

“Well,” I returned, “you are always 
inspirational, anyway, Hig; that’s why I 
like to come and talk over these matters 
of management with you. I know some 
men who throw cold water on every prop- 
osition that is broached in their presence. 
For example, there’s Hiram Brown. 









commend him to you for a lead-weighted 
croaker who would sink any fellow’s 
ambitions. How he ever managed to 
stick in the employ of Lombard & Hap- 
good is more than | can imagine.” 

Higgins shrugged his shoulders. “I 
used to think Lombard had a fine organi- 
zation,” he returned; “but now I see 
things differently. By the way, I saw 
him yesterday—met him down near 
Liberty Street, coming out of a bank. He 
looked sick, and worried. I shouldn’t be 
surprised if he, too, were on the still hunt 
for cash. I imagine these panic times 
have hit the old firm pretty hard.” 

“No doubt,” said 1; “how could it be 
otherwise, with such fellows as Hi Brown 
on his staff? | tell you, Hig, Lombard & 
Hapgood will have to remodel their whole 
organization policy if they hope to per- 
petuate themselves.” 

I recalled the remark Joel Langenbeck 
had once made to me, and | repeated it to 
Higgins — that the house of Lombard & 
Hapgood would not survive a year were 
Lombard himself to drop out. 

] bade Higgins good-day and went over 
to Great Jones Street to see Langenbeck. 
Before taking any important step I usually 
consulted him. His judgment, | had found, 
was unerring. 

“The way to beat out a panic,” he said, 
“is to get out and hustle. It’s just the 
time to hustle, Broadhurst — when the 
other fellow has gone back and laid down. 
I’ve made more money during depres- 
sions than during many a so-called prosper- 
ous spell. No, I] don’t say it’s easy to do 
it; but it can be done very often. _ It takes 
science, and knowledge of the people, and 
that sort of thing. Above all, it takes 
devilish hard work and a lot of detailed 
thinking. Some men will tell you that it 
takes unlimited capital. In some kinds of 
business this is true, no doubt. Indeed, 
there are many forms of business that can’t 
be pushed in hard times. Take a rolling- 
mill, for example. All the push in the 
world wouldn’t sell steel to a railroad that 
was clawing off a receiver. But if a man 
has only one horse in his barn, of course 
he can’t ride when the beast gets the glan- 
ders. Unless a man has capital enough to 


live on during a time of general disaster, 
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he should plan to have more than one 
angle to his business. If he can’t sell 
broadcloth, he should be able to turn over 
cheap basketcloth, for instance. If he 
can’t sell oranges, he can at least make a 
drive on prunes. No, sir; a poor man 
should not invest all his capital in a steel 
plant. The rich fellows can stand a shut- 
down once in a while. They can take 
their vacations then and go to Europe.” 

I had expanded my selling space at 
Junction Square, under the pressure of 
the good times preceding the panic; but 
now I had almost double the space | 
needed. Space is expensive when it 
isn’t being used profitably, but unfor- 
tunately a merchant can’t chop his store 
in the middle, as he can his payroll. 

I took a little trip up into New England 
and visited a lot of manufacturers. Some 
of them made underwear; some, house- 
hold utensils like frying pans, clothes- 
wringers, and ash shovels; some made 
wearing apparel of ‘the less expensive 
varieties. Every one of them, however, 
turned out some article of necessity, not of 
luxury. I skipped all the luxury plants 
for the time being. 

At Providence | introduced myself to a 
big, sad-looking man named Maloney — 
of the Maloney Scarf & Knitting Works. 

“Hang it all,” said he, “the country 
has gone plumb to the dogs! | can’t sell 
my stuff for love or money.” Then he 
showed me his stock room. The goods in 
it. were stacked up to the ceiling. A big 
lot of jerseys caught my notice. At that 
time, people were eager for these garments. 

“Send the medium-priced and cheap 
ones down to me at New York,” said I. 
“Vll take them off your hands if you'll 
give me a chance to sell them before you 
send down any sight drafts. I want a 
rock-bottom price, however — the very 
lowest. I’m getting ready for the big- 
gest economy sale Junction Square ever 
saw. There’s to be no snide about it, 
remember.” 

“Take them quick!” said he. 

Similar conversations took place at 
most of the other plants I visited, and thus 
I came into possession of a huge quantity 
of quick-selling merchandise that filled 
the spaces of my store to their capacitv. 
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It was at this time, too, that I founded 
the manufacturing end of my business. 
In following out my plan to give the people 
the best line of necessities | could handle 
at low prices, I studied, in turn, all the 
articles in common use, and viewed them 
in the critical light of the customers 
themselves. In the course of this proced- 
ure | reached women’s hats and bonnets. 
But when | tried to find headgear that 
met the standard of quality and inexpen- 
siveness I had set, | found myself unable 
to do it. 

“Why not make up a lot of hats your- 
self?”’ suggested Higgins. 

“Done!”’ I exclaimed, on the instant. 

That was the beginning of my varied 
manufacturing industry of to-day. 

My panic hats had no silk velvet or 
aigrettes on them, I assure you, but they 
made an instant hit. The women had 
to have hats despite the hard times. And 
my millinery establishment produced dis- 
tinctive goods that were far below the 
usual prices. It was my aim to discover 
the lowest price for which I could sell them; 
thus I reversed the policy of many mer- 
chants then and now. I can put my finger 
on establishments that are going broke 
because they are trying to extract the last 
dollar from a shy, backward public. 

My funds did not permit me to advertise 
through expensive mediums, so | fell back 
on spectacularism. I was after the com- 
mon people, remember, and | went after 
them hard. | hired two small brass bands, 
one with a drum-major; | placarded the ex- 
terior of my store and draped the building 
from top to bottom; I flooded my zone 
with flaming circulars. All through, the 
theme was opportunity due to the panic. 
I made capital out of disaster. 

Then I conducted some rather lurid 
advertising at the store itself. I did many 
spectacular things that centred atten- 
tion upon me. Once get the attention of 
the public, and half the battle is won. 

Yet, I would do all these things over 
again to-day if | found it necessary. To 
escape bankruptcy and get on the up-grade 
again, a merchant is justified in any ad- 
Vertising that isn’t fraudulent. I have 
small patience with those cultured gentle- 
men who sit back and iet their establish- 


ments die because they don’t like undig- 
nified advertising. Neither do |. It dis- 
pleases me and rubs my sense of the artistic. 
I am an art advertiser to-day so far as 
possible. But I tell you I meant to pull 
through that panic if I had to turn art into 
a daub of purple ink with “Broadhurst” 
written across it in red. I didn’t give a 
whoop for harmony of colors just then. 
I wanted cash. 

One thing | did was to organize a chorus 
of twenty voices, made up from my store 
organization; and every morning, exactly 
when the doors were unlocked, this chorus 
sang — standing on a platform at the 
back of the store. The novelty of this 
was heralded all over New York. 

One of the bands played at noon, and 
again from four to six every day. The 
other band paraded the streets of my zone 
for an hour or two in the afternoon, accom- 
panied by advertising announcements. 

Then for the children I had a dog and 
cat show — and we had hard work hand- 
ling the crowds that came to see it. As 
Christmas approached, many were the 
holiday selling plans I put through. 

Higgins came up one December day to 
see the fun, and he found it hard to get 
through the store to my office. 

“Y’ve understood from the financial 
columns of the newspapers that there’s 
absolutely no money in circulation,” he 
observed. “Yet up here in your store, 
Broadhurst, I see the money pouring over 
the counters in a thousand rivulets, like 
a spring freshet.” 

“That’s it, exactly,” I ventured. “No 
matter how hard the times may be, Hig, 
there are always a million springs within 
reach that will flow with real cash if they 
are skilfully tapped.” 

“] just saw Pillsbury across the street,” 
said Higgins. “He was watching the 
crowd over here. His store was nearly 
empty. That’s a fine store of his, too.” 

“Yes,” I agreed; “Pillsbury & Piper 
have a splendid establishment. You know, 
they’ve branched out a whole lot since 
they started. Piper didn’t like the cheap 
merchandise; it rubbed him the wrong 
way to mix with ordinary people. He 
thought his firm ought to go out after the 
swells. I used to see a whole string of 
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carriages lined up there, and one of the 
last enterprises Pillsbury put through 
before the panic was to hire a colored man 
and rig him up in crimson velvet. He wore 
a waistcoat of corded silk, and his knicker- 
bockers had buckles below his knees. 
He made quite a hit with the people who 
came in their equipages. His job was to 
show his teeth to them, and open the doors 
of their carriages. But he’s got a job 
now shoveling snow for the city. When 
the hard times settled down, he suffered 
from ennui out there on Pillsbury’s side- 
walk. Now | don’t mean to deprecate 
the rich as customers, Hig. When the 
time comes I’m_ going after them 
myself. But until a fellow gets estab- 
lished, velvet flunkies should be kept 
off the staff.” 

“Why doesn’t Pillsbury hire a_ brass 
band?” Higgins inquired. 

“Because Piper doesn’t care for any 
music except Wagner’s — so I’ve heard. 
Besides, swell customers won’t come when 
a brass band plays. It’s only the common 
people who respond to ‘ Marching Through 
Georgia.” That’s another advantage of 
having the great bulk of mankind on your 
list of customers.” 

Well, to be brief, Pillsbury & Piper 
hung on until after Christmas and then 
they gasped a few times and quit. It was 
just about this time that the panic showed 
signs of abating. 

In my store, however, the panic had 
abated weeks earlier. In fact, | had more 
than twenty thousand dollars on hand; and 
] didn’t have to use it in payment of any 
promissory note. 


I was sitting in my office one afternoon, 
three years after | started my store at 
Junction Square, when Phelps Lombard 
came in. I was shocked at his wasted 
form. 

“You have overworked tremendously,” 
said I. “For twenty years you have 
carried the weight of your business practi- 
cally alone. You must take a rest.” 

I got up and placed a chair for him. 

“Broadhurst,” he said, as | resumed my 
own seat, “you have hit the situation 
aptly. What you say is true: I have 


carried my business practically alone, and 
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that is the sole cause of my present sick- 
ness and trouble.” 

“These are troublesome times,” I sug- 
gested. “But the worst of the depres- 
sion is over.” 

“The ailment of Lombard & Hapgood,” 
he told me, “lies deeper than a panic. It 
lies in our own organization. So long as 
I had my health and was able to stay there 
in the store ten hours a day, things went 
all right. Every problem, you know, came 
up to me for a decision. No matter how 
trifling it was, Lombard had to put his 
O. K. on it. You know how it was when 
you were there.” 

“T remember very well, Mr. Lombard.” 

“Yes, the initiative of the whole force 
was sifted through me,” he continued, 
“and now we have only an excuse for an 
organization. I haven’t half a dozen 
men in the store who are big enough to 
think and act for themselves. And here | 
am, mortally ill! For several years I have 
seen this thing coming, but habit is strong 
and so long as | kept my health | also kept 
a tight rein on every little detail, from-the 
stock-rooms down to the delivery depart- 
ment in the basement. Being a czar 
is all right so long as a man is able to wield 
the command and make his minions do his 
will— compel them by sheer force of 
character. But once let his subjects get 
the upper hand and his army filled with 
treason, the downfall of his domain cannot 
long be delayed. When my health first 
began to fail, | had a tolerably firm grip on 
things. The store was making a moderate 
amount of money, despite its force of medi- 
ocre thinkers. In some ways, Broadhurst, 
we have always had good men and women 
at Lombard & Hapgood’s — after you 
came to us, especially. You helped us 
immensely, yet the things you did for us 
were largely mechanical — improvements 
in methods, rather than development of 
people. But men are hard to get, Broad- 
hurst — good human material is amaz- 
ingly rare.” 

“It is not especially difficult to get the 
raw material,” said I. “To pick up the 
finished product, I admit, is one of the 
most difficult things in merchandising. I 
have solved the problem by developing the 
material myself.” 
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“T know it,” said Lombard. “I know 
it full well. 1 have watched you grow, and 
I] could see how you did it. At first | was 
surprised when you went along and got 
bigger and bigger. I had expected to see 
you repeat the incidents of Lost River. 
But when you kept on growing, and moved 
across the Square to this building, and 
still grew and absorbed more and more of 
the space you had wisely provided for, | 
began to study you with close analysis. 
Then it was that | understood.” 

Just then Tom Pennypacker entered my. 
private office, not: knowing that Lom- 
bard was there. He paused when he 
saw his former employer, and the pity 
in his eyes was manifest. 

“| did not mean to intrude,” he apolo- 
gized, and backed away. But I called 
him in again. 

“Tom,” said I, “Mr. Lombard has just 
been complimenting our organization. 
Tell us, please, what you consider the 
real secret of our success here at Junction 
Square.” 

Tom Pennypacker was now my general 
manager, and under him was a force of 
two hundred clerks. The business had 
expanded faster than I had dreamed, and 
was now a semi-department store, though 
it still carried cheap merchandise to a 
large extent. We occupied the whole of 
the ground floor, as well as the basement 
and parts of two floors above. The panic 
and depression had helped us, instead of 
retarding us, because we had carried 
necessities and had pushed them. And as 
a far-sighted adviser and keen deducer of 
coming markets, Tom was especially able. 

“Well,” said he, answering my query 
and addressing Lombard, “the chief 
secret of our success lies in the men back of 
it. Mr. Broadhurst, you know, is a special- 
ist in the development of an organization. 
Take Bob Dawes, for instance ——”’ 

“Another of my men!” groaned Lom- 
bard. 

“Yes, he worked for you at one time, 
true enough. Bob is our sales manager 
now. Mr. Broadhurst believes that a 
retail business has just as much need of a 
sales manager as a wholesale house — 
and why not? And | tell you, Mr. Lom- 
bard, if ever a man knew how to sell goods, 


that man is Dawes. Then there’s Jack 
Gallagher ——” 

“My advertising man once!” said 
Lombard. 

“It was Gallagher,’ Tom went on, 
“who hit on the best schemes of our hard- 
times campaign. He got big results. 
Then there’s Joe Ewing ——” 

“Tell Mr. Lombard about old Dan 
Garrett,” I suggested. 

“Old Dan,” he explained, “was a me- 
chanic who worked around the elevator 
machinery in the basement. One day he 
came into the store and showed me a 
design he had drawn for a cheap sewing- 
machine. He wanted to know what | 
thought of it. Well, now, that machine, 
Mr. Lombard, is one of our big sellers to- 
day. We have cut the price of the next 
cheapest machine more than 40 per cent., 
and still we are making money on it. | 
tell you, we want ideas that will make 
profits for us, and we don’t care whether 
those ideas come from the top of our 
organization or the bottom.” 

Tom was in a hurry to get back to his 
office, so I excused him. For a minute 
Lombard was silent, and sat looking out 
of the window on the busy scenes of Junc- 
tion Square. Three years-had quite trans- 
formed the Square into a metropolitan 
maze. It was surrounded now by modern 
buildings, and a restless horde of people 
moved up and down and across it. Trucks, 
cabs, and private equipages kept two traf- 
fic policemen busy. 

“Broadhurst,” Lombard said, finally, 
with something of an effort in his voice, 
“Broadhurst, I’ve got a proposition to 
make to you. I'll put it inas few words as 
possible: I want you to consolidate your 
business with that of Lombard & Hapgood. 
I want you to move our store up here to 
Junction Square, after you have built 
suitable quarters, and take the whole 
combined enterprise in charge. I want 
you to run it—you and your organization.” 

I sat silent —overawed for a minute. 
Quickly my memory traveled back over 
the years to the day I came to New York 
the first time. For a few moments I quite 
lost myself in the events of my coming. 
It seemed scarcely more than a step into 
the past — when | walked up Broadway 
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with wondering eyes and put my foot on 
the lowest rung of the ladder. And now 
here I was at the very top, with the highest 
rung in my grasp. 

“What part do you intend to take in 
the business?” I inquired. 

“None!” he said, simply. 

“You mean —”’ | began, but I lacked 
heart to finish. 

“Yes,” he said, reading my thoughts. 
“Broadhurst, it would be folly for me to 
attempt to go on, even were | to regain 
part of my strength. It would take my 
whole strength — all my old-time vigor. 
The task of recouping the fortunes of 
Lombard & Hapgood will be a stupendous 
one. I know few men in New York whom 
I should willingly ask to attempt it. 
You are the one man | believe capable of 
taking the business and carrying it 
through. See here, Broadhurst, I have 
stated the worst of the thing first. I have 
said that the task of redeeming the busi- 
ness of Lombard & Hapgood would be a 
stupendous one; now | say that the busi- 
ness, once redeemed, will put you on the 
road to large wealth and great influence 
in New York. It will be a task worthy of 
your mettle. The great trouble, Broad- 
hurst, has been this: my business grew 
faster than | did. 

“When my father established the firm, 
forty years ago, times were different,” 
he went on, after resting. “There were 
no very large business houses then, and 
the problem of developing an organization 
was scarcely reckoned. For many years 
my father was able to conduct the store 
without much executive help, and after 
I finished college he found in me all the 
assistance he needed. After his death, | 
went along in the same way. Thus the 
store got beyond me, but still I kept on 
running it alone. I was a good merchant 
in most respects — you know that. But 
this question of building a business by 
building the men within it —well, it’s 
a fascinating thing, Broadhurst. If only 
I were young and well again! But I want 


the business saved — for the sake of the 
Lombard name. 
acquire full 
degrees. 
tunity for you! 


I’ll fix it so you can 
financial ownership — by 
Broadhurst, it is a great oppor- 
Will you take it?” 
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I felt a wave of emotion coming over 
me — what man wouldn’t to find himself 
suddenly lifted to such a height! And 
then the personal regard | felt for Lom- 
bard, and my pity for him, came near 
betraying my temporary weakness. | got 
up and stood looking out of a window upon 
the spirited scenes of the Square below me. 

Just at that moment a carriage drove 
up that I knew very well indeed; it was 
my own. My wife stepped out of it, 
leading by the hand my daughter, Mar- 
garet, two years old. 

You know how it is with soldiers in 
battle. They waver at times, and fain 
would turn back when they face the 
enemy’s guns. But when the band strikes 
up its music, they go forward at a quick- 
step into the jaws of the cannon. 

So the sight of my wife and child in- 
spired me onthe instant. Turning quickly 
to Lombard, I answered him: 

“ll do it, and I’ll make the business a 
monument to your memory!” 

A few minutes later there came a most 
terrific hammering on the door, as if a 
legion of enemies had come to attack us. 
Lombard and | were getting into the 
details of the proposed consolidation, and 
I saw him start up in alarm. 

“It’s only my girl,’ I said, smiling. 
“It’s Margaret — my little one! She is 
the only person who would dare to batter 
on my door in that fashion.” ~ 

Then I opened the door and admitted 
her, with some toy she had used to make 
the commotion. Behind her came her 
mother, with apologies for the unseemly 
intrusion. 

“Mr. Lombard,” said I, as he got to 
his feet, “I believe you have met Mrs. 
Broadhurst before.” 

“No,” he returned; “you are mistaken. 
I met her a number of times as Miss Star- 
rington, but not since.” 

“Well,” said I, laughing, “I want to 
tell you a little story. It was Miss Star- 
rington who unwittingly sent me back to 
New York from Europe —when I was 
foreign manager for Langenbeck Brothers 
—and thus made possible the business | 
now own. I had called on her in Paris and 
she said things, in a polite way, about men 
who give up the big opportunities in order 
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to follow the easiest road. She knew | had 
been planning a business. | resigned my 
place with Langenbeck at once, Mr. 
Lombard, and began to climb the more 
difficult path. She was the inspiration — 
and she shall be the inspiration of the steep 
and arduous ascent | am about to begin.” 


Lombard is gone. The years have 
rolled on. My markets have raised the 
Lombard-Broadhurst Corporation to the 
crest of a wave that still sweeps along in 
seemingly irresistible impulse. How much 
bigger my store is to grow, I cannot pre- 
dict. New York has exceeded all esti- 
mates and the Nation is growing faster 
than many of us have planned for. 

Of course, there are hard times even now, 
but I take the slumps and the setbacks 
with the philosophy of Epictetus. I 
know that so long as | follow the path 
I blazed years ago for the little business I 
founded at Junction Square, and keep 
off the dangerous trail | traveled at Lost 
River, the Lombard-Broadhurst concern 
will go on until I step out — and then 
continue the journey just so long as the 
men who manage it remain wise, courage- 
ous, and honest. 

I think I have set down enough of my 
history. I have told my story in suf- 
ficient detail so that men may read what- 
ever secrets | have had. My secrets have 
been those of management — of philo- 
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sophy. I do not know any so-called ‘tricks 
of the trade by means of which men may 
succeed. I aim, on the other hand, to 
eliminate from my store everything that 
even savors of trickery. 

Business, | say, is a philosophy. I refer, 
of course, to competitive business, and 
not to monopolies. These latter concerns 
do not trouble me greatly, however much 
they upset some people. I have found a 
wide field outside them, and | believe 
other men in the generations to come will 
find opportunities everywhere — if they 
choose to look for them as I looked for my 
location at Junction Square. 

I should like, if | had the time, to tell 
you something about the men who have 
grown into my business or graduated out 
of it. Ah, that is really the fascinating 
part of it! There is nothing that appeals 
to one like the intimate history of other 
men who are traveling on the same rug- 
ged path of life’s journey. 

But I have finished. There is just one 
man whom | must mention as | close — 
my old partner, Sanford Higgins. He is 
the European partner to-day of the Lom- 
bard-Broadhurst Corporation. I com- 
mend him to you as the type of business 
man to emulate. He was young when | 
first introduced him to you; he is older and 
wiser to-day. In all the land I know of no 
brighter example of the truth that a man 
can come up out of failure. 


OF CHEMICALS 


THE WORK OF PROF. EMIL ABDERHALDEN, WHO HAS MADE A LIFE-SUSTAINING 
PROTEIN FROM INORGANIC MATTER—THE FIRST PRACTICAL STEP TOWARD 
FREEING MANKIND FROM DEPENDENCE UPON VEGETABLE SOURCES 
OF NUTRITION 


BY 


LEONARD KEENE 


HE search for a food com- 
pounded wholly of chemical 
elements, begun about eighty 
years ago by the chemist 
Wohler in 1828, when he made 
the first organic compound from the 
mineral carbonic acid and the alkali 
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ammonia, has at last reached fruition 
in man’s creation of proteins. 

Proteins compose the essential parts 
of all living animal tissues. They are 
complex substances made up of carbon, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, and often 
sulphur, phosphorus, and iron. Sir Wil- 
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liam Ramsay, the noted English chemist, 
has not yet verified the suspicion that 
neon and helium are also present, but it 
is not at all improbable that these new, 
ubiquitous elements are also bound up 
within the protein molecule. Simple pro- 
teids are never absent from the living 
organism. The muscles, glands, blood 
serum, lymph, nerves, and tissues gen- 
erally, except the tears and perspiration, 
have proteins as their principal constitu- 
ents. Without proteins and enzymes, 
life could not exist. 

Enzymes, or “ferments”’, as they are 
also called, are a special chemical con- 
stituent of the stomach, of the blood, of 
the muscles of the intestines, in each case 
with a specific name, such as_ pepsin. 
They do harmlessly the work inside the 
tissues that heat, acids, or alkalies do in 
the test tube. Enzymes effect changes 
in the tissues without injury to the living 
cells. They are the products of the cells 
and yet they have an independent in- 
dividuality all their own. Without them- 
selves changing, increasing, or decreasing, 
they induce great changes in the material 
acted upon. Thus a microscopic speck 
of pepsin can alter tons of meat without 
undergoing any manifest metamorphosis. 

The distinctive peculiarity of enzymes 
is thus described by the London phar- 
macologist, Prof. W. D. Halliburton. 
“We may roughly compare an enzyme,” 
he writes, “to an ill-disposed person who 
comes into a room full of good-natured 
people, and who succeeds in setting them 
all by the ears. He has produced a 
change in them without undergoing any 
change himself, by his mere presence. 
He is, moreover, able to repeat the process 
over and over again in fresh roomfuls 
indefinitely.” 

In the presence of water, many varieties 
of enzymes are decomposed, first into 
proteids of lower molecular composition 
and weight, then into near-proteids called 
peptones and albumoses, again into acids, 
and finally into compounds called chromo- 
gens, soaps, and salts. 

When proteids are broken up by the 
enzymes excreted from bacteria — par- 
ticularly the putrefying microbes — they 
form ammonium salts of fatty acids, 
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hydrogen sulphide, carbonic acid gas, 
indol, skatol, and even carbolic acid. 
Prof. Elie Metchnikoff maintains that 
these latter three poisonous products, 
ever present in the intestines, are the 
cause of senility and tissue degeneration. 


Professor Metchnikoff has isolated a 
germ from the intestines of dogs which, 
implanted in beef broth, grows a by- 
product that will neutralize the poisonous 
action of skatol, indol, and phenol (car- 
bolic acid). This dog bacillus of Metch- 
nikoff is now made into tablets and 
prescribed by the doctors as a preventive 
of old age. 

Now this much has been known for a 
generation, namely, the degradation of a 
complex mass of meat and milk to the 
lowly ammonia, carbonic acid, and water. 
But just as it is easier to pull down step 
by step the Cathedral at Rheims and 
recognize each gargoyle, capital, and. 
entablature; just as it is simpler to pick 
out the motives, rhythm, tempo, nuances, 
and movements of the “Symphony Pathet- 
ique” of Beethoven, than to build a 
cathedral or compose a masterpiece, even 
more difficult has it proved to be, until 
to-day, to devise a chemical method of 
rounding out a perfect food molecule. 

The importance of doing this can be 
the better realized when it is recalled that 
no animal is capable of making his own 
food. Vegetable life alone is fitted to 
bring forth from nature’s store a protein 
ready made. 

Man must have his proteid food ready 
made for him. Animals as well as think- 
ing beings must eat herbs, meats, eggs, 
berries, and fish. These are filled with 
the proteins that make us live, grow, and 
multiply. But suppose some catastrophe, 
some pandemic blight, should annihilate 
all the plant life on earth! Imagine for 
a moment the horrors of some animal 
parasite, or vegetable disease, that would 
kill off all the plants of the universe! 
Such a conception or dream has been the 
nightmare of scientists for centuries, for 
it would mean starvation unto death for 
every living person on earth as well as for 
very lower animal. 

The first forward step in creating 
laboratory foods was made by the great 
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Louis Pasteur, discoverer of bacteria as 
the cause of disease. He mixed certain 
simple substances, such as table salt, 
saltpeter, and phosphates, and was startled 
to find that vegetable organisms would 
grow and multiply from these salty 
elements. Following his lead, the plant 
physiologists of Europe and America 
were soon able by this method to build 
small amounts of vegetable proteins in 
their test tubes and flasks. 

Twenty years ago, a French chemist, 
Grimaux by name, was impelled to seek 
a means of anticipating man’s eternal 
dependence upon plant life. When his 
task was finished, the result was a syn- 
thetic combination of amido or ammonia- 
like acids, bodies that were links in the 
complex protein foods. Various other 
chemical Vulcans forged intervening links, 


one of the most important of which was, 


beaten out by two German pharmacolo- 
gists, Lilienfeld and Wolkowicz by name. 
With the amido-acids of Grimaux they 
made a soft, wax-like body that was 
easily mistaken for gelatin. It remained, 
however, for one of the younger physio- 
logical chemists of the twentieth century 
to conclude the efforts to produce a pro- 
tein by combining chemical elements. 

No recent discovery has so excited the 
scientific and commercial world as that 
of Prof. Emil Abderhalden, one of the 
greatest living physiological chemists. His 
laboratory at Halle is now the cynosure 
of the scientific world’s eyes. 
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Professor Abd2rhalden, who is still 
a young man, has at last furnished positive 
proof that man has it within his power 
to stand alone so far as food is concerned. 
True enough, the extensive commercial- 
ization of only one variety of protein 
will not be much of a success, but it is 
plainly evident that if one specific protein 
can be made it is a mere question of 
technique to make others. 

Professor Abderhalden’s method was 
simple. First he fed laboratory animals— 
rats, mice, prairie dogs, and cats — with 
organic acids (such as vinegar, asparagus 
acid, and amido-acids), glycerine, olive oil, 
cotton oil, and butter fats. 

The animals contriv d to grow, wax fat, 
and have litters of young. This was the 
initial demonstration, the first on record, 
that small animals could live and multiply 
without compound organic foods such 
as proteins. 

The second step was to subtract from’ 
the animals’ food first the olive, the cotton, 
and the butter oils, then the various acids, 
and finally the glycerine. He soon dis- 
covered that the animals could not live 
without the amido-acids, but could live 
without any of the other food. 

The third and last step in this marvel- 
ous discovery was taken by Professor 
Abderhalden when he repeated the ex- 
periments in building up, from water, salt, 
ammonia, and acetic acid, those same 
amido-acids that nourish and that in- 
crease the weight of living beings. 


THE MARCH OF THE CITIES 


ST. JOHN, NEW BRUNSWICK, AWAKENED AFTER I50 YEARS 


IVE years ago St. John, New 

Brunswick, was probably the 

most conservative city in all 

the British western posses- 

sions. When the suggestion 
was made that St. John should join the 
procession of American cities that were 
building for greater and more rapid prog- 
ress, the reply was: “That will not do 
here. We are too conservative.” And 
almost all St. John believed that. 


A few of its citizens, nevertheless, 
started a movement the success of which 
has surprised even the most optimistic 
of their number, and stands as a lesson to 
other backward-looking cities. 

To-day, St. John is one of the biggest 
little cities in the world. Immigrants, 
believing themselves bound for the in- 
terior of Canada— Manitoba or the 
Saskatchewan country — are almost liter- 
ally kidnapped from the ships that touci. 
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at St. John. Convincing agents meet the 
ships and prove to many of the visitors 
that the best place for them to make their 
homes is “right here in New Brunswick.” 

Entire colonies of Danish dairymen are 
being brought to New Brunswick to start 
an industry heretofore practically ne- 
glected. These colonists are under the 
guidance of experts who have made dairy- 
ing a business, a trade, and a profession. 

For 150 years St. John had remained 
content in its conservatism. Such growth 
as it had came to it so slowly that it was 
unnoticed. Real estate values were un- 
changed decade after decade. But with 
the new life all this has been changed. 
Suburbs are springing up, values are multi- 
plying, and great fortunes are being spent 
in improvements and business enterprises. 

In the eastern harbor of St. John 
$11,500,000 is being spent for the con- 
struction of piers and dry docks. This 
sum is to be doubled within the next five 
years, and at the end of that time St. 
John will have one of the greatest and 
safest harbors in the western world. 

During the present year $3,500,000 will 
be spent for dredging, wharf construction, 
and terminal facilities in the western harbor 
of St. John. Another $2,500,000 is being 
spent for warehouses and railroad terminal 
facilities. 

Almost as though it had been accom- 
plished over night, St. John has added 
20,000 to its 40,000 population of five 
years ago, and the increase is continuing 
at a more rapid rate every month. The 
country back of it is filling with prosperous 


home builders. The pressure for lands 
for dairying and grain growing is so great 
that the Provincial Government has been 
compelled to take steps to open 200 miles 
of rich fruit and agricultural country that 
until now has remained practically a 
wilderness. Nine million dollars has been 
appropriated by the Government, to be 
paid under contract, for 200 miles of rail- 
road to be completed by November, 1915. 

That the railroads may have an ade- 
quate supply of fuel and not remain de- 
pendent upon foreign coal, $1,500,000 has 
been appropriated for the opening of 
mines in the Minto coal fields. Still 
another $1,500,000 has been appropriated 
for the development of electrical energy 
on the Restigouche, the Nepisiguit, and 
the Miramichi rivers for transmission to 
St. John. At least $7,300,000 is now being 
invested in factory buildings and plants. 
To care for transients who are visiting 
St. John in constantly increasing num- 
bers, $1,000,000 is being invested in a new 
hotel, and $450,000 in a new drill hall, 
theatre, and bank building. 

For the first time, steamships leaving 
St. John for the East are carrying great 
cargoes of New Brunswick grown fruits 
and New Brunswick dairy products and 
poultry. This indicates that this new 
growth is logical and is likely to be per- 
manent. 


St. John still speaks of itself as the City - 


of Loyalists, but many who use that term 
couple it with the assertion that St. John 
to-day is the most thoroughly American 
ot American cities. 


FORWARD TO THE LAND 


A WOMAN’S SUCCESS ON THE LAND 


ERE is the story of a woman 
who gained $25,000 in profits 
from the soil in six years from 
an investment of $5,000: 

Early in 1905, Mrs. Ida E. 
Mathis bought and took charge of 740 
acres of red clay land in Calhoun County, 
Alabama. The farm cost $8.50 an acre, 


half cash and the balance on time at 8 
per cent. The land, the houses, and 
the fences had suffered from the ‘‘absentee 
landlord” policy of their former owners. 
Mrs. Mathis spent $1,200 in repairs. 
She planted 10,000 fruit trees on part 
of the cleared land, at a cost of $600; 
and rented the rest of the tillable part of 
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the farm for one third or one fourth of 
the crops instead of for cash, as had been 
the former owners’ method. This per- 
centage plan stimulated the renters to 
such efforts that Mrs. Mathis’s share rose 
at once to $1,200 a year instead of $500, 
which the owners had formerly got. 
For the first two years the renters used 
the land between the young trees of the 
orchard, paying enough rent for it to 
cover the additional expense of hoeing. 
The fourth year (1908) the first crop 
from 2,500 peach trees brought a clear 
profit of $1,300, despite losses caused 
by rain. 

In 1908, Mrs. Mathis sold one third of 
the farm — mostly timber land — for $20 
an acre. She brought part of the rest of 
the farm into cultivation and succeeded 
in keeping her rent returns up to 
$1,200 a year. In the spring of 1911, 
she sold the remaining two thirds at 
$40 an acre. 

From rent, crops, and sale of the land, 
Mrs. Mathis received altogether consider- 
ably more than $30,000. Her original 
investment was less than $5,000 and her 
total investment was about $8,o00. Her 
net profit was about $25,000 or, distri- 
buted over the six years, about $4,000 a 
year. Mrs. Mathis is now successfully 
managing a new investment in farm lands 
in another part of Alabama. 

Her experience illustrates the possibili- 
ties for success upon the soil that open to 
women who possess sound judgment, 
agricultural skill, executive capacity, and 
capital. But it illustrates, also, and even 
more aptly, the way in which many large 
farm successes in the United States have 
been made, viz.: by selling the farm — 
after it has been tilled so profitably that 
other people desire it—and taking as 
profit the increase in value over its original 
cost. According to the last census, the 
average value per acre of all farm lands in 
the United States increased 108 per cent. 
between 1900 and 1910. Individual states 
showed such astonishing increases as Texas, 
209 per cent; Oregon, 213 per cent.; Okla- 
homa, 246 per cent.; South Dakota, 249 
per cent.; Montana and Idaho, 276 per 
cent.; and Arizona, 475 per cent. Such 
increase in values, brought about by the 


pressure of population upon the avail- 
able supply of land, has been typical 
of every region of the country as it has 
reached its turn to be the frontier of 
cheap land. 

But these fluctuations cease when the 
land is all brought under profitable culti- 
vation. Thus in Pennsylvania the in- 
crease in value from 1900 to 1910 was only 
14 per cent. For this reason the time is 
rapidly approaching when the sole profit 
from the soil will come from skilful 
cultivation and economical marketing. 
Hence the eagerness with which farmers 
are studying scientific agriculture, co- 
operative selling, and community land 
credit systems, to help make the profits 
that soon can no longer be made merely 
from land speculation. 

This experience points to a way to make 
money. But only a part of it points to 
the way of sound and permanent develop- 
ment of the country. The land that is 
sold this year for twice what it brought 
last year — such a transaction adds nothing 
to the wealth of the Nation. It chiefly 
measures the rate of diminishing oppor- 
tunity of the land-hungry. 


The WorLp’s Work is especially inter- 
ested in helping to serve the broader 
development of American agriculture that 
will follow the national understanding of 
the general principles which underlie these 
constructive devices to facilitate perma- 
nent improvements in farming. One of 
its editors is devoting a large share of his 
time to an exhaustive study of land credits, 
for in the ability to command ready 
money for productive farm uses lies the 
hope of stability and independence in a 
life on the land. The Wor tp’s Work 
will devote much space to this subject. 
All of its readers who are anxious to 
help this great movement for the up- 
building of the basic industry of the 
Nation can render a genuine service 
by placing at his disposal such facts as 
the rates of interest on farm loans in 
their neighborhoods and especially such 
incidents from real life as the story of 
men or communities that have solved, 
even in part, the problem of codpera- 
tive credit among farmers. 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ABOUT FARM LANDS 


81.—Q. ° An article in the December 
Worvp’s Work states that land can be bought 
in northern Arkansas for $12 an acre and up- 
ward. From whom can I get information 
about such land? 

A. The Commissioner of Immigration, Little 
Rock, Ark.; F. S. White, St. Louis and San 
Francisco Railroad, Springfield, Mo.; L. D. 
Bell, Missouri and North Arkansas Railroad, 
Eureka Springs, Ark.; and William Nicholson, 
Kansas City Southern Railway, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


82.—Q. I want a blunt, impartial opinion 
of some land I have purchased in Harris County, 
Texas. I am told the climate and soils are 
good and if so I want to settle there. 


A. Our chief criticism is of your inexcusable 
and unwise purchase of jand that you had not 
seen. No outsider’s opinion can take the place 
of a personal inspection. Harris County is 
about on the dividing line between the wooded 
country of southeast, and the prairie country of 
southwest, Texas. Although it is uniformly 
level, the soil conditions and natural vegetation 
vary greatly. Vegetables, rice, cotton, corn, 
small fruits, figs, Satsuma oranges, hogs, and 
cattle are raised in various parts of the county, 
but we cannot say for which your particular land 
may be best fitted. Drainage is often needed 
on the heavier soils. Rainfall is abundant and 
the season of probable frosts lasts only about 
three months. The average value of farm land 
is $32.97 an acre and, with the further develop- 
ment of agriculture, is likely to go higher. 


83.—@Q. I am a successful instructor in 
enginzering, getting $1,700 a year with good 
prospects for the future. I enjoy the work and 
am satisfied except that I am not entirely well 
and would prefer outdoor work. We own 160 
acres of rough timbered land in Arkansas and, 
if | gave up my work, could move to it with 
about $5,000 capital. I know a little about 
agriculture, but my wife was raised on a farm 
and we both like country life. We would not 
expect to farm on a large scale — just to make 
aliving. Do you think we ought to try it? 

A. Frankly,no. You are happy, satisfied, 
and making good headway in an honorable 
occupation for which you have been educated 
and trained. Your health problem is pre- 
sumably one of habit, calling for more exercise 
and a better arrangement of your time. A 


village home with a small garden and some 
chickens ought partly to supply these needs 
and satisfy your mild desire for country life. 

We have entire faith in the profits and pleas- 
ures that farming can supply, and undoubtedly 
people in your circumstances have taken it up 
and succeeded; but everyone cannot be a far- 
mer. You can do your part-of the world’s 
work in your present capacity better than 
many others. Why not stick to it, make the 
most of your opportunities, and be glad? 


84.—Q. What are the possibilities of apple 
raising and sheep raising in the Berkshire Hills 
of Massachusetts? 

A. Natural conditions are good and ulti- 
mately these types of farming, as well as 
general stock raising, should prove profitable. 
At present, however, the development of large 
estates by wealthy persons has caused ab- 
normally high prices; many of these ‘‘ama- 
teur farmers”’ dispose of their surplus products 
at prices which cannot be expected to pay, 
thus spoiling the market for practical farmers. 
The havoc wrought by uncontrolled dogs is a 
serious obstacle to sheep raising; and, - in 
upland orchards, the injury done by deer 
occasionally assumes threatening proportions. 
If these difficulties can be avoided or sur- 
mounted, the problem becomes merely one of 
scientific, business-like farming. 


85.—Q. I have an opportunity to buy 
400 acres in Leon County, Texas, west of the 
Trinity River. What of climatic and agri- 
cultural conditions there? 

A. Thirty-nine inches of rain annually, 
long, warm summers, mild winters with only 
occasional cold spells and north winds, and 
fertile, level soils (sometimes requiring drainage) 
all contribute to the successful raising of a 
variety of crops, of which cotton, corn, hay, 
and peanuts are at present the most important. 
Marketing is not so easy, as much of the 
country is inconveniently distant from rail- 
roads. On this account and because of its 
soil-building value, stock should be kept. The 
value of farm land is increasing, although it is 
still only $7.84 an acre. About half the land 
of the county is utilized by its 2,863 farms, of 
which 52 per cent. are rented. The wisdom of 
your prospective purchase depends upon the 
exact location of the land and also upon the 
price you must pay. 

















